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WE ALL KNOW HIM 
of the most interesting of recent autobiographies 
enry §. Salt’s: Seventy Years among Savages, in 
ich the founder of the Humanitarian i 
ure of contemporary English life. Both as a 
yrmer and as a man of letters, Mr. Salt enjoyed 
; with some of the finest spirits of his time, and 
s full of good stories concerning them. Even more 
ng are his tales of the things which befell him in his 
day effort to 

The description of the league’s office will strike a 
‘cord in some of our readers: 
n ante-room ‘of very diminutive size, we were almost 
of any one who opened the outer door; for, though 

, would rush forward most devotedly to bear the 
charge, not a few of our assailants were through 

and well in our midst, before we were aware 
s I owe my not inconsiderable knowledge of the 
— 
TI-LYNCHING BILL 
ous to President Harding’s speech at 
1 on October 26, when he urged that the races 
‘side with equality politically, economically, 
hat the Judiciary Committee of the House 
‘reported out the Dyer anti-lynching bill. 
provision for securing protection guaranteed 
stitution, in case a state or other gov- 
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ion neglects to protect the life of an in- 
ob. 
of the bill are: 
nicipal officer charged with the duty or 
‘or authority as such officer to protect the 
- may be put to death by any mob or 
r who has any such person in his charge 
ects, or omits to make all reason- 
such person from being so put to death, 
pal officer charged with the duty of ap- 
Yy person participating in such mob 
neglects, or omits to make all 
is duty in apprehending or pro- 
the laws of such state all per- 
uch, if any, as are or have been 
gk: ‘ 
tes 
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held to answer for such participation in any district court of 
the United States, as herein provided, shall be guilty of a felony, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment 
not exceeding five. years or by a fine of not exceeding $5,000, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Any person who participates in any mob or riotous assem- 
blage by which a person is put to death shall be guilty of a 
felony, and on conviction thereof shall be imprisoned for life or 
for not less than five years. 

Any county in which a person is put to death by a mob or 
riotous assemblage shall forfeit $10,000, which sum may be re- 
covered by an action therefor-in the name of the United States 
against such county for the use of the family, if any, of the 
person so put to death; if he had no family, then to his depend- 
ent parents, if any; otherwise for the use of the United 
States .. 

In the event that any person so put to death shall have been 
transported by such mob or riotous assemblage from one 
county to another county during the time intervening between 
his capture and putting to death, each county in or through 
which he was so transported shall be jointly and severally liable 
to pay the forfeiture herein provided. 


PUBLIC OPINION AT WASHINGTON 


RGANIZATION for consolidation and expression of 
public opinion at Washington during the disarmament 
conference is one of the most notable developments of 


the past few weeks in this as well as in foreign countries. 
Although the Council of Limitation of Armament has at 
the time of going to press not yet announced the personnel 
of its officers, it is understood that it includes some of the 


best known journalists, public servants, and business men of 
the country. The council claims to speak for six million 
Its headquarters will serve as a meeting place for 


in England and Japan have given asssurance of their coopera- 


tion. The Foreign Policy Association, whose executive secre- 


tary, Christina Merriman, has served as temporary chairman 


on the Council of Limitation of Armament, will have its 
headquarters in Washington for the duration of the conference 


and supply its members with bulletins describing its progress. 


An advisory disarmament committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will convene at. the same time as the in- 


ternational conference for the purpose, in the words of Mr. 


Gompers, “of devising ways and means to keep daily before 


the American people and therefore before the conference. . . 


the humanitarian constructive purpose which they as world 
representatives must further if the conference is not to be- 


come a historic futility.” 


Colleges and intercollegiate groups have entered promi- 
The Intercollegiate 
Liberal League has sent out copies of a pamphlet, designed to 


nently into the auxiliary activities. 


Similar organizations 


stimulate thought about the problems facing the conference, __ 


to students in over five hundred colleges and to college presi- 
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dents and many organizations interested in the movement. he. 
The league, acting as a clearing house for speaking engage- = 
_ments, will endeavor to get speakers on disarmament— 
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—From The Star, London 
THE TROPHY 
Sir Alfred Mond is making heavy cuts in the Ministry 
of Health's grants to municipalities for milk supplied to 
poor nursing mothers and babes 
whether for or against—into the American colleges under 
student auspices, ceimnutace the formation of student groups 
and supply them with Se for study of the questions 
involved. 
_Undergraduate delegates Fah forty colleges who met at 


Princeton recently drew up resolutions addressed to Presi-. 


dent Harding expressing their unqualified approval of his 
plans for the disarmament conference, pledging their support 
to the work of the American delegates and urging “upon all 
delegates that their work shall not cease until some solution 
shall be found whereby the possibility of war may be mini- 
mized and whereby at least a considerable portion of the 
vast amount of energy and money expended by the nations 
for armament may be released for the development rather 
than for the destruction of civilization and the human race.” 
A similar group, representing twenty women’s colleges, met 
at Vassar on October 22 for the same purpose and for study 
and discussion of the disarmament question. 


CONSOLIDATION IN LOUISVILLE 


Y mutual agreement the executive boards of the Welfare 
B League and the Community Council of Louisville, Ky., 

have effected a consolidation of Louisville’s two social 
welfare federations. The combination will be known as the 
Welfare League and will be completed by January 1, 1922. 
For the past two years Louisville has had two federations 
separate and apart from each other, each having a full-time 
director. The Welfare League had for its chief purpose 
the raising of budgets for its thirty-one member groups, while 


the Community Council was made up of social agencies in- ' 
cluding most of the thirty-one members of the league besides 
many other organizations. 


The consolidation comes as a 
result of growing conviction on the part of both federations 
that the social problems of Louisville would be better served 
by having one federation engaged in joint money raising, 
joint social service, central purchasing, and registration 
through the social service exchange. According to plans now 
being perfected, member organizations of the Community 
Council not already members of the Welfare League will 
be invited to become. cooperative members of the league but 
not sharing in the community chest feature. The various 
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their present organization and every effort will be m: 


.total for the five previous years, and not a single one of 


fanctional commpttens of the eounel will bes concn 


continue in its entirety the program that has been w 
out by the council. 


ECONOMY RECONSIDERED 


INCE his appointment to the British Ministry of H 

the principal endeavor of Sir Alfred Mond has bei} 

cut down expenditure. In this he has, according t@ 
universal opinion of the medical profession and of sanitati} 
gone far beyond a reasonable, program. In the ma 
housing,’ for instance, while government subsidies, acts 
promised, had the effect of raising prices and, therefo . 
policy of making haste_more slowly had much argume 
its side, the minister went much further and held up s 
for which land had already been ‘purchased by local aut 
ties, thus involving them in some instances in great il 
With one gesture he abolished practically all the reg 
housing commissions—whose duties were by no means li 
to supervising construction—for which housing reformers) 
been agitating twenty years or more when the late mini 
Dr. Adison, established them two years ago. | 

But public opinion became even more’ seriously ar 

when a few months ago the minister annouficed that the. 
ernment grant in support of the supply of milk to nee 
pectant mothers and to-infants, undertaken by municipa 
would be cut from 50 to 5 per cent. With the govern 
subsidy, the provision of infant clinics had made enorf 
strides in the last few years; in place of some four hua 
such institutions before the war there are now over 
thousand ; and many of them have come to use the suppl 
fnilk eee free or at a charge below cost—as a m 
of attracting mothers and subjecting them to educatt 
treatment. Withdrawal of the subsidy threatened there 
not only to cut off a very desirable form of public relief 
also the vastly more important educational influences 
up with it. Protests from all parts of England were im 
diate and, evidently, effective; for Sir Alfred Mond 
forced to announce that the decision to reduce the grant 
revoked for the remainder of the current financial yeai 


TIMELY LOANS 


N spite of unusual and general financial disturbance, 
number of: new charters issued by the bank commissit 
of Massachusetts for credit unions last year exceeded 


state’s credit unions has liquidated or was closed. A § zt 
one of these unions, that operated by the telephone worl 
has now over five thousand members, and its assets, < 
four years, exceed three hundred thousand dollars. “ 
healthy development of a form of credit organization 
in other parts of the country is as yet too little unders 
or appreciated, is evidence that it answers a very real mi 
Already there are slight variations in the credit union |] 
of the different states which, while they do not affect 
general principle,~ adapt it to local conditions. In 1 
Carolina, for instance, legal control is vested in the Deg 
ment of Agriculture; while in: Weakeachunaess and New Yi 
where the membership is mainly industrial, it rests with 
commissioners of banks. How an efficiently organized et 
union may help in a rural community is illustrated by 
work of the Carmel Credit Union, in North Carolina, wl 
of about $7,500 loaned in half a year, nearly one-third 
for fertilizer, more than a third to hold cotton agains 
sudden drop-in price, and substantial amounts for feed 
food, livestock and milk trucks. Another example, p given 
a paras by Roy F. Bergengren, recently issued by 
Credit Union National sExtension Bureau, illustrates 
uses of an urban credit union: Nhe 

The City Employes’ Credit Union of Bhetou bilan 0: panizec 
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Ina speech in 1917 he said: 

vestigation revealed the facts that city employes were 
ossly imposed upon. ... The situation among the city 
orer#’ was such that on an average over a hundred men lost 
alf day’s pay each week in order to make necessary arrange- 
nts with money lenders to withdraw assigninents of wages 
id against them with the city treasurer. In addition, these 
m were being charged interest at the rate of 180 per cent a 
ar on their loans. They were entirely at the mercy of the 
m sharks. This condition happily no longer exists.” 
According to the 1920 report of the bank commissioner, this 
‘dit union now has assets of $30,892. It has 914 members 
d makes loans to such of them as require it at 8 per cent in- 
est per annum and pays a 6 per cent dividend. The condi- 
n which formerly prevailed has been entirely eliminated. 
1 addition to remedial and rehabilitation loans, loans for 
purchase of stock to small business men and for the pur- 
e of a home, one of the newer loan purposes that are 
ing in popularity i is the educational. College tuition fees, 
instance, figure in the accounts of the Carmel union men- 
ed above. Helping young men and women through tech- 
1 Land normal schools or an ambitious wage earner to take 
jurse in law or science is a credit operation which, though 
as yet frequent; shows a new direction in hich this 
narily economic movement tends to make for social as well 
@ndividual welfare. 


-INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


TNDER the auspices of the Ligue Nationale de la 
Démocratie_de France, the Christian social organiza- 
tion of which Marc Sangnier is the leader, a weck’s 
ference will be held in Paris in December to consider 
moral and educational aspects of international coopera- 
E The league itself has recently formulated a new po- 
1 program in which it urges the need for a league of na- 
s that shalt be open to membership by any nation, con- 
‘of elected representatives of the peoples and not ap- 
tees of governments, and control a super-national police 
ve. It also demands the abolition of conscription and 
ul taneous disarmament on a large scale. “The conference 
Wed in the belief that a profound modification of public 


‘ive international organization for the maintenance of 
ce. Parficipation in the conference by important Euro- 
3 in groups has already been insured; and the discussion will 

e in the main, it is expected, to the educational efforts 
eing or proposed in the different countries to combat_im- 
alim and to supply emotional counter-stimuli to an exag- 
ate d nationalism. 
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CHILDREN OF THE BEET FIELDS 


PAHE rush seasons of the beet grower’s year occur in 

_ the spring when the young plants must be thinned out 
wate they grow too large, and in the fall when the 
e beets must be pulled from the ground and their tops 
ff before the first severe frost. In spite of agitation, 
borers are still doing this work in the beet fields of 
do, according to the federal Children’s Bureau which 
tly made a study of the situation in parts of two 
-> in the state. 

1,077 children under 16 years were found employed 
wor in this section. Four-fifths of the children 
der 14 years of age, over one-fourth were under 
ars, and a number had not even reached the age 
8 Seven-tenths were the children of contract laborers 
) did the bulk of the work in the area studied. These 
ers live in the towns adjacent to the beet fields, moving 
rm in the ‘spring and returning home after the 


to growing children, it is stated, since 
ir peseiatenl stooping and the lifting 
a con eet: 70 per cent of the 


nvestigation conducted by the Req viayar. a 


ion in the western world must precede any really ef- 


eeelary in gathering the beets are par- 
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DEMOCRACY 


From La Démocratie, organ of the French league which is 
calling an international conference to discuss education of 
the international mind 


1,000 children examined showed postural deformities and 
malpositions. ‘The effect of the long hours of work, usually 
9 hours or more a day, is also injurious. 

The children who work in the beet fields are falling behind 
likewise in the educational race. Over 40 per cent of those 
studied between 9 and 16 were from 1 to 7 years behind in 
their grades. Further, school records showed that their pro- 
gress was 25 to 35 per cent inferior to that of the unemployed 
children attending the same schools. This was slightly offset 
by special summer sessions, held in some of the towns for 
these children. 


CONTROL OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
LETTER of protest, signed by the Reverend John 
Howard Melish, Henry Neumann, Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, Lillian D. 

Wald, and Mary K. Simkhovitch, has recently been addressed 
to the Board of Ediication of New York contending that the 
exclusion by the board of certain speakers from public school 
forums does not reflect American traditions of freedom of 
opinion. A hearing on the subject is demanded. 

The outstanding incident which occasioned this letter con- 

cerned the Reverend John Haynes Holmes, minister of the 


Community Church of New York, known throughout the’ 


country for his expression @f liberal opinions. Mr. Holthes, 
engaged by the Brooklyn Civic Forum last spring to make 
an address in one of the Browhsville public schools, was 
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_ forbidden by the Board of Education to make his speech from 


their platform. 
~- Mr. Holmes has not been the only object of the board’s 
exclusion policy. [See the Survey for February 19, page 
719.] Blacklists drawn up by the board naming the citizens 
who may not speak in the public school forums are, accord- 
ing to the New York Call, in the offices of the board. The 
letter, however, directs its protests, as it says, not so much 
against the exclusion of particular persons as against the board’s 
declared policy, as it is set forth at the top of the application 
blanks for the use of public schools as meeting places. “That 
policy reads: 
Note—Utterances or actions of a disloyal or seditious charac- 

ter will automatically revoke this permit and will disbar the 

organization or association holding the meeting from further 

use of school properties. z 


The letter continues: 


While this restriction looks patriotic and reasonable on its 
face, in practice it works out most unreasonably and against 
the community’s best interests. No definition of loyalty can be 
applied except through the personal judgments of administra- 

- tive officers, whose notions. of patriotism, and loyalty, often 
narrow and prejudiced, inevitably govern their rulings. . . 
We, therefore, urge upon you the removal of this vague and 
_ dangerous restriction from the applications for the use of school 
buildings. . ... The board’s practice of censoring speakers in 
advance of their addresses seems to us wholly undefensible. Free _ 
discussion at a forum should be trusted to furnish any needed 
correction of what may be considered disloyal, or unpatriotic 
utterances. The Board of Education quite improperly, it seems 
to us, takes sides in controversial public issues when it at- 
tempts to control public discussion by the personal conception 
of patriotism and loyalty of an administrative officer. 


THE SANCTITY OF CONTRACT 


HE tremor of revolt passing through the ranks of the 

bituminous coal miners who struck last week in protest 

against the injunction issued on October 1 by Federal 
Judge A. B. Anderson, enjoining union members and officials 
from organizing the Williamson coal fields, has for the time 
being been calmed by the decision of the Chicago Court of 
Appeals, on November 5, staying that part of the injunction 
which deals with the check-off system, the part most objection- 
able to the miners. This action of the Court of Appeals 
followed the request of the union for an immediate hearing 
on the injunction or at least a suspensio. of the check-off 

~ provision. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
has informed his men that it will be proper for them to remain 
_at work, providing the “Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association 
agrees to carry out its contract in all features including the 

- check-off.” This association is at the time of writing dis- 
cussing what action it will take on the stay of the Chicago 
court. : : 

The contract, which President Lewis refers to in his mes- 

- sage to the miners, is the wage agreement signed in 1919 
with the Bituminous Coal Commission under government 
supervision, in which the operators agreed to the check-off 
system. Judge Anderson has characterized this means of col- 
lecting funds as illegal; and his keen eye detects in unioniza- 
tion efforts a conspiracy between operators and men to keep 
up the price of coal in the competitive West Virginia field. 


ca ‘The judge’s ruling, logically, puts the operators into the 


position of being caught between the terms of their agreement 
with the union and the injunction provisions. To obey the 
latter would be to violate the former. 

When the court hears the appeal of the union from the 


injunction on November 14 two main points will come up. 


There will be considered the special issue of the legality of 
the check-off system, whose prohibition will, as the union 
officials say, strike a staggering blow at their organization. 
But more important will be the broader consideration: 
an injunction such as that of Judge Anderson supersede and 
_ violate the sanctity of contract? 
je e 


ay, J isconsin is witnessing the success of wide, den 
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quoted in recent years as a model for many o 
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C1 
participation in movements of social concern, a fF 
icipation limited not to the so-called socially mir 

group but including the rank and file of its citizens. In m 
states the facts about rural life have been taken direct 
the people through farm bureaus, county agents and h 
demonstration agents. Wisconsin has discovered that ft 
is no patent upon this method. It is taking social w 
dressed in the homely terms of daily living and aspirati 
to the people themselves. 

Probably the largest district conference of social work | 
held in this country was conducted in the little towr 
Amery, Wisconsin, in October, under the auspices of 
state Conference of Social Work. _ It was attended by 
registered delegates of whom 584 were from out of 
In all, 59 towns were represented. The district compt 
in the conference was a rural community of four cou 
containing no town with over 5,000 inhabitants. Each of 
four county groups organized the last day and forme 
permanent county conference. One of the counties “4 
to select as its immediate task the inauguration in its sc 
of the classification, care and training of nervous and b 
ward children. Another county group decided to help re 
the Red Cross chapter which had become nearly defunct 
to raise funds for the extension of parent-teacher associ 

Previous. to the Amery conference a similar one had 
held at Wisconsin Rapids, which was attended by 685 del 
from 49 different towns in 6 counties. Groups represet 
5. out of these 6 counties formed permanent organization 

The history of these conferences tells the story of ho 
was done. ‘Two years ago, the state-wide conferences 
social work held at Madison was attended by only 215 « 
gates. It was decided, however, that a full-time 
would be employed and a year-round activity carried on. 
state conference a year later saw 1,200 people in attenda 
It was then decided to hold a district conference in a f 
community of three counties. Advisedly, a district little 
terested in social work was chosen, one which had sent. 
three delegates to the state-wide meeting. Through syste 
publicity, however, an attendance of 456 people fr 
different towns was secured. “al 

In addition to arousing interest in such district conferet 
the state conference was chiefly responsible for the pas 
of three important -pieces of social legislation. "The confer 
is entirely supported by its members and contributors. 


CONSERVATION IN NEW YOR 
Pisin: of the gov as it may seem, one of the social f 


tions of the government of the state of New York 1 

hard hit by the present wave of “economy” is tha 
conserving the natural resources of its people. Already 
fire wardens’ salaries have been reduced so that the. 
perienced in this necessary work are unable to give a 
time to it as before. The number of game wardens has” 
brought down from 131 to 90, the work being giv 
in part to the state constabulary, a plan which fai 
work out satisfactorily -in Pennsylvania some years ago: 
position of the state fish culturist has been abolished a 
“practical man” employed to do the work. ‘This 1 
economy and the reduction of the number of game pr 


cess which by many lovers of the out-of-doors are looked 1 
as deplorable, not so much because they perceptibly I 
present facilities for recreation in the state’s magnificent 
ests, parks and inland waters, as because they threaten t 


built up by years of constant and anxious endeavor. 
tional conferences on conservation, the example 
state of New York in this protective work has o 


‘in ted Age of a in a operations 
ug ation of the public in the careful 
its elie’ resources which i in itself tended to lessen 

ly the dangers of extermination and ruthless exploita- 
which, unchecked, would soon reduce the natural in- 
t and ‘beauty of the empire state to the. smallest pro- 
jons. “ 
lore especially during the six years of administration 
sr George D. Pratt—the state conservation commis- 
t who was appointed by the Republican governor. Charles 
Vhitman and reappointed by the Democratic governor 
ed E. Smith, and whom Governor Miller failed to re- 
int last spring has this work of conservation as- 
aj its generally admitted thoroughness and effectiveness. 
etailed study of what was done to preserve and make 
e widely available the benefits of the natural mineral 
srs of Saratoga Springs [see the Survey for June 5, 1920] 
t with only one of the minor phases of this far-flung en- 
rise. Mr. Pratt was able, in all the departments of the 
mission’s work, to gather around him men of marked 
ty in their Scatiur fields and to inspire them with real 
usiasm for their part in the larger plan. a 
ne of the most important steps taken was the introduc- 
‘of more scientific methods of fighting fire. 
: erected to increase the effectiveness of the fire observ- 
and their status and salaries. were improved. The pro- 
ion of fish and game in hatcheries and on farms was in- 
d; and detailed studies of fishing waters were carried 
ch to find out definitely what fish would be most suit- 
The pollution of streams was fought along three lines: 
tific study of the effects of different impurities and 
ds of obviating them; rigorous enforcement of the law; 
perhaps most effective, constant vigilance and helpful 
ation with persons and industries guilty of pollution 
ut quite knowing how to remedy the evil. Some of 
ate’s abandoned canals were most profitable converted 
ish hatcheries. 
game preservation, the employment of game wardens, 
ngly adequate in number and training «was the first 
A game census was the next step. Though 
never was an effort to “make a record” by arrests for 
I offences, the impartiality with-which the commission 
r deliberate offenders, no matter what their station 
nade a considerable and wholesome impression. The 
female deer, after a good buck law had been put 
statute book, was stopped in large measure by ef- 
re methods of getting evidence against “sportsmen’’ kill- 
deer out of season, using jacklights, taking more than the 
| limit and committing other violations. A publication, - 
tions of the Conservation Law was started and distrib- 
. the newspapers of the state so that spurious sports- 
might be punished by public opprobrium in the home 
ty. Campaigns were conducted against certain 
¢ animals that destroy good game and sometimes 
ection; and attempts made to bring back the heath 
Atlantic coast representative of the pinnated grouse 
rie chicken” of the western retates—and to restore 
s of elks. 
who seek the solitude of the wild wood- 
periods of recreation were aided in every 
» thou tful guidance offered by the commission. 
to pl lishing appropriate literature, it registered 
des so that tourists could visit the wildest spots 
onfidence as to their safety. Open camps 
ghout the Adirondacks for the convenience 
d d fisherman. Through illustrated lectures 
es the delights awaiting the townsmen in 
yes and the seashore were made 
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It would, of course, be impossible for a new administration 
to destroy the value of so much work already accomplished. 
But in spite of the public interest that has been aroused, the 
curtailment of the conservation service in so many branches, 
including the most important one of forest protection, and a 
breaking down of the high standards maintained by the for- 
mer commissioner are feared by such men, for instance, as 
Alexander Stoddart, for twenty years editor of the Rod and 
Gun department of the New York Press, the Sun, and the 
New York Herald, who writes to the Survey: 

On April 30, New York state lost the services of the most 
efficient conservation commissioner the empire state has had 
in a decade. The selection of Mr. Pratt to this office brought 
a man with a knowledge of fish and game, an executive ability 
of high order, independence of spirit and backbone; and his 
wealth placed Mr. Pratt in a position where he could devote 
his whole time to work that has always been a hobby with him. 

Conservation is a social service. It gives a robust, out-of- 
doors character to the manhood of the state; and these men, 
numbered by the hundreds of thousands, have, through their 
hundreds of organizations devoted to fishing, hunting and the 
outdoors generally, developed the spirit of social service: So 
not only outdoor men and women of New York, but people inter- 
ested in conservation generally, will watch New York in the 
hope that the high standard set will be maintained. 


Italians in American 
Courts 


T is a reflection upon the human mind the world over 

that an eminently unjust act such as the sending of the 

bomb to Ambassador Herrick’s home in Paris should 

have brought into the foreground a question of justice. 
which demands the cool, considered attention of socially con- 
scious persons. The maniacal gesture threatens to blur the 
issues involved in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. The Survey has 
told the story of the trial which resulted in the conviction of 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, radical labor men, 
to the electric chair. [See the SURVEY for June 25, page 431. | 
That strong doubt exists as to the correctness of the verdict 
does not seem to be questioned. ‘he impetuous demonstrators 
in Europe and the Americas, however, apparently know very 
- little of the facts of the case. Their outbreaks seem to have 
been caused by .a misconception, namely that the men were 
to be executed in short order, whereas the truth is that the 
legal procedure assures the men at least another year’s lease 
on life. In any event the dissatisfaction manifested in various | 
parts of the world is largely emotional, rather than reasoned. 
But the frank championing of the cause of these workingmen 
by liberals and social workers in New England, who followed 
the trial from day to day and have met the protagonists of . 
the drama, is significant. It takes the matter out of the 
domain of “agitation for agitation’s sake.” 

The case has elements which make it a far more delicate 
issue nationally than even the Mooney affair. Chief among 
these is the circumstance that it involves the lives of two 
aliens, and has therefore enlisted—by the compelling force 
of its intrinsic drama—a large measure of sympathy and 
certainly the profoundest interest of millions of foreigners 
in America. Not only the Italians, but the Jews, Slavs, 
Letts and others are watching developments closely and com- 
menting freely upon the judicial processes of our country. 
Newspapers such as the Jewish Daily Forward of New York 
and the Jewish Daily Courier of Chicago devote a large 
amount of space to the case, and the tone is invariably indig- 
nant as against the judicial system. The same is true of other 
foreign-language publications. The case recommends itself 
peculiarly to the alien. In this it holds out a grave’ responsi- 
bility for the American people, and also a compensating — 
opportunity for bringing the various peoples within our bor- 
ders more closely together. 

The immigrant in the United States is still cut off from 
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contact with the native American and American institutions 
by a towering wall of tradition, modes of thought and stand- 
ards of valué. The problem of assimilation is largely a 
problem of affecting a breach in that wall, a channel for 
“reaching” the foreigner. Whether our misconceptions about 
those on the other side of the wall are any greater than theirs 
about us is hard to say. Certain it is that misunderstandmg 
is rife on both sides and will not be dissipated so long as the 
newcomers huddle behind their ramparts and the natives 
take no interest in them other than the occasional hurling of 
a brickbat over the wall. 

Nov and then, under the spur of some passionate economic 
or racial interest, the foreign elements abandon the shelter 
and peer searchingly, with wonder in their eyes, at a people 
among whom they have cast their lot. Then, if ever, America 
can demonstrate the sincerity of its ways to the skeptical 
stranger in its midst. The Sacco-Vanzetti case was such an 
opportunity. The Italians in America, to whom we so glibly 
attribute a disrespect for law and a Black Hand psychology, 
suddenly focused their attention upon an American insti- 
tution. A million eyes were fixed upon a courtroom m 
Dedham, Massachusetts, where two Italians sat in an iron 
cage, under heavy guard, with twelve plain Americans in 
the box and an American judge at the bench. Sacco and 
Vanzetti were on trial for their lives. And the American 
judicial system was on trial for its reputation among the 
Italians in this country. The two men were found guilty 
of murder in the first degree? What about the system? 

The Italian colony in San Francisco, three thousand miles 
from the Massachusetts court, followed the developments of 
the trial as intently as the North End of Boston. L’Italia, 
a conservative paper with a wide circulation among the 
Italians of the West Coast, wrote immediately aiter_ the 
verdict: 

With the conviction of the two Italians. Sacco and Wanzetti, 
another infamous jedicial error is committed in this country; — 
infamous because deliberate, planned, premeditated, prepared. 
Two unfortunates have been condemned because they. are 
Italians and radicals. . .. We have always disapproved—almost 
a priori—of the radicalism which many Italians propagate in 
America, because we can neither admit nor conceive that, an 
italian—or any foreigner—may come here to change the laws, 
customs and institutions of this country. But in the Sacco- 
oo case we see ancther monstrous example of class preju- 

_ a 
A newspaper of the same name but in no wise connected 

with the western sheet says that the “unexpected verdict has 
roused a popular cry of protest and indignation. The m- 
credible verdict is looked upon as the result of race prejudice.” 
Coming East again, we find the Bolletino della Sera, a Re- 
publican Italian daily in New York, asserting heatedly that 
the verdict “in the opinion of everybody constitutes a worse 
crime than that charged against the two Italians, because 
consummated in cold blood.” 

I'am not concerned here with the guilt or innocence of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, but with the effect of the verdict upon 
the attitude of the big foreign population in America toward 
the country and its laws. Factional differences are so strong 
among the Latins that to find them united on any issue is m 
itself a phenomenon that challenges attention. The mere 
sending of two countrymen to the electric chair cannot have 
roused this body of immigrants: Too many of their country- 
men, together with other nationals and Americans, have gone 
to the gallows and to the chair without a voice being raised 
in their behalf to make this explanation plausible. Nor is it 
because Sacco and Vanzetti were prominent im Italian- 
American life. They were not. Unlike Ettor and Giovan- 
nitti in 1912 these two are ordinary workingmen, with a 
certain amount of local notoriety as a result of their co- 
operation in various New England labor struggles. 

The agitation for the two men carried on by their friends 
is doubtless responsible for a good deal of the interest 


evinced, but it does not explain it all. The charge of dzss Sacco-Vanceiii Déefeua Committee. 


and race prejudice as r e for the 

upon a number of circumstances, leading back to t 
genesis of the trouble. Elements other than thaaelle 
on the facts of the hold-ups and murders are woven 
the fabric of the case. Both the prosecution and the ¢ 
have contributed strands to the weaving. 

When Sacco and Vanzetti were arrested, on May 5; 1 
during the anti-red drive of Attorney General Palmer, 
were grilled mercilessly as to their ideas, their opinion 
government and kindred subjects. Not imtih two days” 
did they realize that a charge graver than that of “Suspi 
radicals” was placed against them. Scores of people | 
to the jail to look at them. Feeling ran high at the j 
because the South “Braintree murder was only one of a 
chain of.crimes. "The public was straining for a rev 
Imputsively some said, “Sure, that’s them—dirty foreign 
A few stuck to the story at the trial. Others admitted 
they did not really know. At any rate, the public was 
to fix blame on hali-likely persons, and to believe 
stories. 

In italy of thes (hae thie aceon 
The arrested men were locally notorious agitators. The 
was spread that they and their friends had robbed in 
to finance the Italian revolution. . . - Whoever the a 
of the malicious story, i eeuldiseeanit considerations © 
injected into the case, and the public began to Ime up 
seninst: the en ee es eee 
accordance with their sympathy or antipathy for 
their notions. The presumption of at 
tangible thing. To choose a jury free from pr 
was a task outside the confines of the possible. fj 

Vanzetti had a preliminary trial on another 
of the attempted hold-up in Bridgewater. A score 
nesses from Plymouth came into court and imsisted that 


‘had bought eels from him on the day and at the hour} 


he was accused of having been in Bridgewater. A ve 
of guilty was retumed and a fifteen-year sentence 
by Judge Webster Thayer, the same man who later F 
at the murder trial: Then the report was 
and given iixedenct bythe ‘Islcuss shen 
regarded the Copious alibi because the witnesses were 
and as such would “stick together.” Thus the race 
injected, and thereafter could not be ejected. 

Bot rie coe Gee the cae eae 
of the case grew. The seven weeks’ murder tral m De 
unfortunately gave new impetus to the charges of pre 
For one thing, a highly unfavorable atmosphere was G 
by the presence of heavy guards. ~The Defense | 
stresses this objection strongly in a statement issued 
the trial. Other measures were taken to prevent 
These precautions may have been inspired by 2’ sincere 
of attack Pe te ne 
protection, the four officers stationed at the cage im 


by a numerous guard, in idee oF 
perfectly with the monstrous libel on the Italian 
namely, that it is almost exclusively terrorist im its cha 
—a libel especially strong in New England. It 5 
ire of Italian observers. In the last two months I 
fold.) see Of Ses by ieee 
stand no chance in the American court.” 
Whether the accusations against the J 
are real or fancied, it cannot jaliond: Soc Sa 
reputation, to let it persist. A motion 
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in Prince 
Paris, Odea, 8. 


; oN the whole, France is one of the countries enjoying 
since the war the greatest industrial and social quiet. 
To obtain this result she has not been inactive. Her 
. > peculiar endeayor has been to set in motion a social 
Ww Which is properly French, and which her thinkers have 
| lo ut to the world under the name of solidarity. France, 
as suffered so much from the war, must practice the 
lal help of all to all, because all oe to face the same 
ly to endure the same handicaps and to cooperate in the 
: of reconstruction. The most pressing need is to 
population of France, which is terribly diminished. 
premacy of this feeling of solidarity and the extreme 
the problem of the birthrate have brought about 


Jaire familial (the family extra-wage). 
on which I wish to describe here. 

ce remained after the war under the crushing sense of 
mendous loss in human capital which she had under- 
) Bhe more than ever felt inclined to worship the sacred- 
‘human life, as the primary wants of food and clothing 
unwonted, and ‘as it seemed paradoxical, importance, 
sic fact of life, somewhat overlooked in the midst of 
intellectual Preoccupations or economic ambitions, rose 
Wl sts solemn dignity in the eyes of the nation. The 
| discovered for themselves what Ruskin, sixty years 
had viewed in a flash of poetical and Baral intuition: 
no! ‘gold or precious stones that make the wealth of a 
: it is the number of healthy, pure and eager sons and 
: Sead she o and has brought up in the respect of 
Tance needs a great many strong, intell= 


It- is this 


with new material resources, in compensaticn for all 


al riches, to maintain Rer station among the civil- 
es of the earth. Many excellent things had been 
fore the war, on the necessity of! raising the birth 
y the arguments that formerly were _abstractedly 

‘0 reach all hearts. This is no longer an academic 
or cummnencement speeches; it has become a vital 


he same time, the ay rise of prices and the problem 
S$ caused a new economic danger to loom large on the 
“How was the improverished country, loaded with 
‘burdens and in such need of husbanding her resources, 
ie race for high wages—an absolute necessity if the 
bi to be granted the reward due to their patriotic 
nd yet keep clear of the maelstrom of ever ascend- 
“An unlimited increase of wages foreboded a 

the economic peril of an incalculable rise of 
would make_living ever dearer, and the moral 
the workman believe that he could always 

—— irrespective of the quantity and 
e d the consequences on the cost of liv- 


aah ‘the American doctrine that good 
. oe Bae sete to the individual 
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.. trophe as France has borne, lies in her producers, in the en- 


it and generous social innovation known as’ 


i Stetiiene sons and daughters to replenish the - 


were ruthlessly destroyed, and with new intellectual 
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Se services from which the whole nation profited and 
future generations were to: reap benefit? 


The true wealth of a nation, especially after such a catas- 


couragement, material and moral, given to parents to rear 
children and in the possibility secured to them to bring the 
children up in bodily strength and mental sanity. French 
employers have realized this truth and felt thie’ obligation 
which, on this account, devolved upon them as owners of 
capital and members of the leading class. When the demand 
for higher wages reached such a level that it was no longer 
a question of providing the working class with the necessaries 
oi life, but of adding wherewith to embellish every-day exist- 
ence and to procure some luxury, the employers, measuring 


Pe ee es Pg 


-what the consequences would be on the cost of living and on 


the already intolerable burden imposed on the middle classes, 
said in substance: 

“We are willing to raise the wages in a small propor- 
tion for bachelors, in a larger proportion for married men 
with one or‘two children, in a very large proportion for the 
fathers of large families. You claim that the price of bread 
has risen. It is true. But the charge is not the same for the 
man who has only to provide for himself, and for the man 
who has to fill four or five or nine hungry mouths besides his 
own. And this father of a large family incurs heavy expenses 
whenever a new child is home and he has also to clothe and 
educate his children, now and then to please them with a 
pretty toy, and to pay for the doctor in case of sickness. 
Therefore it is just that, all things being equal, we should 
give more to the father of a family.” 


‘The reform was not accepted without protest on the part 
of the trade unions. Although they had extolled “class- 
solidarity” when it was a question of enlisting all workmen 
under the banner of organized labor, they were not willing to 
sacrifice individual advantages to the solidarity of the nation. 
They had already some distrust of married men and fathers 
of families-who were less eager to go on strike, more attached 
to their jobs and to the plant; now would there not be a gulf 
between those who received the extra-wage and the others? 

Those objections were not groundless from the point of 
view of class struggle. But was it fair to push class struggle 
to the fore after the decided and significant steps which em- 
ployers had taken to meet the demands of workers, and in 
the face of favorable public opinion for the claims of labor 
and the constant intervention of legislation in their behalf? 
Another objection was of more value: but the employers im- 


‘mediately took resolutions to wipe away the foundations on 


which it was built. Considering that a married man and 
especially the father of a large family would cost much more 
than a bachelor, would not some employers (in spite of the 
humiane professions of the progressive group), manage by sur- 
reptitious means to get rid of the more expensive employes, 
so that in the long run the so-called liberal measure would 


- have served to keep the wages low and would not even bene- 


fit those whom it promised to stand by? : 
To ward off this danger, the employers improved the oppor- 

tunity that the new spirit of association, developed during the 
war, gave them, to act jointly. In almost every region com- z 
bines were formed ‘not only in one industry but in all indus- i 
tries with a view to pooling together funds wherewith to pay 
the family extra-wage. Each manufacturer is taxed, on his 
whole payroll, a contribution, the rate of which is determined 
by the executive board of the association. The extra-wage is 
paid by the manufacturer himself to the men entitled to it, so 
that the contribution may keep its personal character; but, as 
the case stands, he refunds or is refunded the difference be- 
>tween the actual payment to his workmen and the amount of = 
his indebtedness to the association. In this manner, none can d 
be tempted to discriminate between bachelors and "fathers of 
families, the extra-wage is guaranteed by the bulk of the em- 

_ Ployers of the region, and yet the individual employer appears, 
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pe as is just, in the eyes of his employes, as the initiator of a 
moral and social act of solidarity, which transcends the mo- 
tives of selfish interest. 
! When the measure was first put into application, in the 
region of Grenoble (where there was an atmosphere of re- 
ligious faith, which has widened since into a sense of hu- 
mane obligation and national solidarity), the contribution was 
comparatively small. It has extended since to all the great 
industrial regions, including Paris, and has been raised to 
figures that (considering the size of a French family budget) 
may be styled large. The new advantages secured to French 
workmen with family charges—irrespective of their station, 
rate of pay, premium or bonus—stand generally as follows: 
1. An indemnity of 200 francs at the birth of a child. 
z. A suckling indemnity to the wife of 100 francs a month 
during the first year. 
3. An indemnity of 3 francs a day for each child under 
fourteen years of age. 

For the Paris district, the results published for the first four 
months of 1920 announce that 39,266 families received the 
allowances; 62,176 children were benefited, and the total sum 
paid was 4,115,014 francs. For the whole of France, for 
the year, the aggregate amount of the allowances will be 
1,000,000,000 francs. 

The movement is in full action today It could not reach 
its present extent and importance, follow such an accelerated 
rate of progression, conquer the resistance of the trade unions 
and take hold of the minds of so many employers, without be- 
ing backed by a strong national spirit, an earnest resolution 
on the part of all to do their best for the reconstruction of 
France, and a willingness to keep alive after the war the 
powerful motive of union sacrée which had saved the nation. 

CuarLes CESTRE. 


Thirsty Babies 


OR five days New York city has been crying for its 
bottle. While the strike of twelve thousand milk- 
men on the first day cut milk deliveries in New York 
and its environs down to about 20 per cent of the 
normal, every householder and institution in the city was 
_, ferced to fall to and think of some substitute or some way 
of procuring this essential. commodity. ‘Their efforts were 
aided and the milk situation finally relieved, largely through 
the success of the large companies in employing non-union 
men to drive their wagons. During the strike period New 
York citizens worked with characteristic energy and cheer- 
fulness to meet the situation which threatened to bring 
special hardships to mothers, children and invalids. This 
spirit was well expressed by one foreign woman, who, when 
asked what she did for her. baby now that the daily quart 
milk bottle no longer appeared on her doorstep, said: “What 
I do? What I do? Why, I do the best I can.” And this 
was the prevailing spirit, even if the best was, fat times, 
no better than tea or coffee, as a substitute for cow’s milk for 
the baby. 

The great majority of New York citizens, however, soon 
learned that the doors of the company stables and delivery 
platforms were open to them and that they could there 
make retail purchases of bottled milk. Before six o’clock 

in the morning long cues of men and women, furnished 
often with net bags or valises, and as often carrying warm 
bundles of imilk-consuming offspring, or accompanied by 
youngsters in carriages enjoying the early morning air, 
would form before the closed doors of the delivery stable. 
At six these doors would swing open revealing the shadowy 
damp depths of the stable, filled with white milk wagons, 
mere ghostly apparitions of the busy harnessed vehicles which 
usually rattle over “the early morning streets. In these 
cellartike halls temporary milk booths were established. 
Each grade of milk had its separate counter; and at the 


Pr girls ‘from the c comnpdtne ra ain offices st 
the cash as the people departed, often lade 
seven bottles. Milk in these company snares S so 
the regular market price; but it was customary to que 
the purchaser as to the number in his family and the 
of his children. If the supply were. short, the. you 
babies were “served first.” For twelve hours the doo: 
these delivery stables stood open, and the evening 
equalled the one of the morning. 

Although little milk was sold in the small local 
of the large companies, many groceries, restaurants 
bakeries received milk suffcient for their needs, e 
through deliveries made by police protected strike brea 
or by hiring trucks temporarily and procuring their 
supplies at the receiving stations of the companies. — 
plan naturally resulted in some street fights and small 
as the strikers were determined that non-union men 3 
not usurp their places. Some men were “beaten up,” 
milk was dragged from the trucks and spilled in the 
ters, as a result of these disturbances, and some arrests 
made. 2 

The sale of canned milks, condensed, evaporated an 
like, doubled, perhaps quadrupled, during the strike pe 
These substitutes for fresh milk were used almost en 
by adults. The New York populace is educated to t 
of an excellent quality of milk for its children: In e 
poorest districts certified milk at twety-eight cents a 
and Grade A at eighteen cents a quart are largely 
and a surprisingly large number of mothers hesitate to 
their infants loose milk or evaporated milk. Merch 
the canned milk trade, however, took advantage of the 
ation to press their goods on the public. Demonstrators 
placed in many stores to advertise the advantages 7 
particular product. 

Large institutions such as hospitals and orphan 
after the first day of the strike suffered very littie 
shortage of milk supplies. In most cases they ead 
to convey their needs in this line from the receivipg s 
In the Lying: In Hospital of New York infra | 
mothers could not feed them at the breast, becau 
were not getting their daily milk supply, were fed te 
arily on sugar of milk and infants’ food. 

The factor which saved the day. for the milk — 
and for the public during the past week was the 7 
ment situation. It was not diffcult for the compani 
fill up the ranks of their drivers with men who had 
eagerly seeking employment for many weeks. 

At the time of going to press it seems probable’ thd 
strike is broken. ‘The companies claim a 75 per cent ret 
of deliveries with non-union men on their wagons. 
health commissioner of the city has stated that the « 
of the milk is satisfactory, that the danger point to the } 
of the community has been passed, and that there is no 
for the city to interfere immediately. The Milk Con: 
Board in breaking the strike, has instituted the open” 
It is refusing to deal with the union in the future ané 
rehire its former employes only as-individuals. The s) 
power of the union now lies with the hundred or me 
jected independents who signed an agreement oa union 
before the strike. Members of the rank and file, m: 
whom claim to have voted for the strike only at the 1 
persuasion of the union leaders, feel that they have bee 
wisely forced into their present situation. ‘They 


along period of unemployment. The public, in the meamy 
divided unequally between those who have made shift to | 
and get their own milk, and those who have stoically « 
themselves and their children milk because they wou 

“break” on union men, have tided over the situation w 
complaining, perhaps with less suffering, than the news 
have led their readers to believe. SE 
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~ N case work, or wt with ‘individuals, social prob- 
— lems are becoming an integral part of what may prove 
B tobea developing science of the socialized personality, 
that is, of personality conceived as a center of inter- 
rating social forces.. The possibility of gradually build- 
up such a science e systematically and of applying it prac- 
ly in the complex associational life of the modern world 
ceiving re 2 cas from one after another important 
kesman in related social fields. Beginning with Mill, 
0 noted the progress of this important but most imper- 
ect science,” a succession of students, increasing rapidly with- 
| the last decade, has been taking methodical steps to bring 
ntal science to bear upon significant modes of behavior. 
Alexander Shand introduces the development of his theory 
f the sentiments by observing that although “such know- 
ledge of character as we possess is... inexact and mingled 
with prejudice and error, yet if it were science, it would be 
anized, and the error would be removed ;” and that “even 
we could not make an exact science, we might find some 
method by which the degree of inexactness and error could 
progressively diminished.” The special field of such in- 
tigation is delimited by McDougall as being that of “the 
tal forces, the sources of energy, which set the ends and 
ain the course of all human activity—of which forces 
intellectual ‘processes are but the servants, instruments, 
- means.” These forces, he says, “must be clearly defined 
[their] history in the race and in the individual made 
before the social sciences can build upon a firm psycholog- 
foundation.” Again, Graham Wallas, after pointing 
in his Great Society that a looseness of thought and 
guage incompatible with science has heretofore been taken 
granted on the subject of human nature, devotes that book 
its sequel, Our Social Heritage, to essays on a scientific 
hod for social studies ‘That the scientific interest in 
man nature has been greatly stimulated by the war ap- 
ears” in a growing literature. Besides the work of Dewey, 
g, Trotter, and others, advancing the subject, two 
t books—Stewart Paton’s Human Behavior and Irwin 
an’s Human Traits—show in their very titles these 
hors’ faith in a “science of personality.” Dr. Paton opens 
book with the remark that “the growing interest in the 
of human behavior is a distinctive and hopeful charac- 
of the Twentieth Century,” while Dr. Edman’s vol- 
> has an especial significance as being the textbook in a new 
at Columbia University—a course required of all 
nen. 
man is ever to attain the happiness and rationality of 
E - Philosophers and reformers have continually been 
here must also be an understanding of the laws 
govern man himself, laws quite as constant as those 
ics and chemistry.” When the investigation of such 
become the subject matter of a required course ‘in 
university, should not social case workers, practi- 
se skill depends upon an understanding of hu- 
in its characteristic difficulties, stop to ask what 
are to play in this growing science? 
" iikers will ask first whether the pioneers cited 
‘sketched out a trustworthy conception and ra- 
yf their: task. In answer we find at least the fore- 
g of an agreed rationale of analysis in dealing with 
wel is on falls naturally into two main 
é 's biological endowment, and the re- 
; von ot interplay between this native en- 
s crt ‘milieu in its various groupings. The 
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In the introduction to this book one reads that ~ 
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spects in Social Case Work 


oe By Ada E. Sheffield 


first division would cover the individual’s heredity, his phy- 
sical and his mental make-up; the second would include his 
relation with his family and their neighborhood setting, his 
sexual life, his relation with employer and fellow employes, 
his recreational opportunities and choices, his church rela- 
tion, and his response to the efforts of rehabilitating agencies 
Other group associations he might have 
also, but these are the ones about which social case workers 
most commonly get information. 

The first of these two divisions is self-explanatory, and 
would probably be accepted without question. It gives the 
part of the case histories which has been more or less stand- 
ardized by specialists in eugenics, medicine, and psychiatry. 
The second division, the one analyzing the specifically social 
facts, calls for explanation. 

The proposal that these social facts should be analyzed 
in terms of relational groupings is based on a new concep- 
tion of personality. The writers just quoted agree in finding 
the ultimate units for social analysis not in persons but in 
sentiments. Personalities, in fact, are highly composite en- 
tities, each being a constellation of more or less developed 
sentiments integrated into an organic system. And since 
the sentiments are all threaded upon relationships between 
the self and envirpning selves, institutions, and ideas, the 
personality is a web-like creation of a self interacting with 
other selves. As this idea gains ground we shall talk less of 
the individual as a solid and self-contained unit, moving 


and acting in an environment of other solid and self-contained 


units, all mutually distinct and external. We shall talk 
more of defining relationships, of motivations among lives 
that interpenetrate. This idea is in Dr. William White’s. 
mind when he writes, in Mechanics of Character Formation, 
“the interplay of forces between the individual and the en- 
vironment is constant and never-ending. . . . The individual 
then becomes not-a something apart from the environment 
and therefore apart from contact with the rest of the uni~ 
verse, but a place where innumerable forces are for the time be- 
ing concentrated. In that sense the individual is only a trans- 
mitter and transmuter of energy while the terms individual 
and environment are only two extremes of the relationship.” 

If this is true, then what we ordinarily think of as the 
personality of a client appears and is developed in the inter- 
play of character forces between himself and others first im 
one and then in another of the various groups of people whicly 
help to create and enrich his social life, each relationship: 
iving scope and stimulus to some special aspect of his nature. 
As Miss Follett says, in The New State, “the individual . . . 
enters with one function into a certain group of people this 
morning and with another function into another group this 
afternoon.” It is within these various groupings that a 
man’s values in life take shape. ‘The things he prizes, his 
guiding sentiments of love, of family dignity, of ambition, 
of religion, of friendship, ‘of citizenship—sentiments which 

“integrate” and give purpose to his life—are all formed by 
the joint activity of his mind with other minds, organized into 
circles that conserve and reinforce those values. The part 
that social opportunity plays in developing the personality — 
is dwelt on by Dewey and Tufts. “Narrow and meager — 
social life,” they say, “means little occasion for the exercise — 
of deliberation and choice, without which character is both — 
immature and fossilized.” And Dr. Cooley designates the .. 
family, the play-group, and the neighborhood as being BrOURe 
that are primary in forming the social nature and ideals. — 

A further step in the analysis of personality seems estab- 
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lished in the thought of ‘these writers. 
radiating from the self may reach to any of three distinct 
~ levels of interest: the level of other persons, the level of 
institutions, and the level of ideas. Within each field of re- 
_lationship—that of Sex, of occupation, of recreation, etc.— 
the level actually spanned by the web of sentiment depends 
on the vividness with which the personality has realized the 
potential values in that field. One girl, for instance, will 
_ grasp in the field of religion only her relation to worshipping 
neighbors and the officiating priests; a second will have a 
definite and vital sense of her church as an institution; more 
rarely a third will rise to the ideas of mystic experience by 
which religion can be reflectively defined. At the other ex- 
treme may occur—in cases of arrested development or mental 
_ disorder—sentiments so unintegrated as~to fall at a sub-per- 
sonal level, attaining to no socializing function. 


. The Case Worker’s Opportunity 
__ In two respects social case workers have a unique oppor- 
tunity to further the scientific application of this formula. 
_ First, their efforts to rehabilitate persons who for one reason 
or another are out of adjustment with their surroundings 
bring them into an intimate knowledge of the trials and 
struggles of these persons with their families, their work, 
their companions, extending over a considerable period of 
time—over months or even years. Second, they are dealing 
_ with difficulties or maladjustments which in some degree are 
_ universal. ‘Their cases are merely conspicuous or exaggerated 
instances of failure in personal adaptation or in social mach- 
_ inery—the same in ‘kind as those which we all experience. 


_ ing society’s analysis of its own maladaptations. Elements in 
_ the interplay of character which everywhere make suffering, 
_ but which go unnoticed, hitches in the social machinery 
_ which everywhere bring a waste of human energy but which 
when slight may continue indefinitely unheeded, reveal 
themselves for what they are in maladjustments so pronounc- 
ed that clients must turn: to social workers for help. As 
normal psychology has profited from the study of dissociated 
_and exaggerated pathological mental states, so may not sociol- 
ogy profit from the study of aberrations and failures in 
s ‘social adjustment ? The problems involved in illegitimacy, for 
instance, are a case in point. Standards being what they are, 
a practically every instance of unmarried motherhood repre- 
sents some serious shortcoming i in a girl’s early home life, and 
something abortive in her instinctive promptings to start an- 
other family. It is often one of the symptoms of the recrea- 
“tional impoverishment among working-people, and frequently 
_ goes along with vocational misfitness. Yet any one of these 
“ills can be found separately in all walks of life, among all 
_ grades of people. Respectable’ families make serious mis- 
takes in rearing their young; girls and women of unimpeach- 
able virtue may meet with unhappiness in their sex life; a 
sigh over their early vocational misplacement rises from a 
arge proportion of the middle-aged. For this reason I ven- 
ture to claim that the analysis of cases of unmarried mothers, 
of deserted wives or widows, of delinquent or neglected 
children, and a reflective comparison between such analyses 
could be made to throw increasing light upon a considerable 
variety of the personal and educational problems of the aver- 
age “normal*» man and woman. 
Such a contribution means that analysis must begin with 
‘ recording, and that histories must be written, thinking 
tust be done analytically instead of as at present in storiette 
uence. What the case worker is concerned with is not a 
ry, but a problem which must be factored out before it 
be solved. ‘The categories of analysis I propose are the 
iliar ones of family, occupation, recreation, and so on, 
vhich have guided case workers in their investigation for 
many years. The new step would be first that workers 
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The PAstondaes . 


From one point of view they may be thought of as represent- © 


sa ae that they should deste They mate 
the chronological interview intact if desired—with th 
lational categories in mind. It»means a somewhat dif 
way of thinking about case histories and will at first h 
more time. To compensate for this it holds promise, beca 
of the sharper thinking that it induces, of a gain in power té 
give practical help to clients and of a steadily advancin 
professional insight. 
To illustrate the sort of analysis which I have in mind 
let me discuss certain family relationships i in the cases of three 
unmarried mothers, drawing comparisons on features of s 
experience in the home which for each girl conte ¢ 
her social nature and her ideals. By social experience in thi 
connection I mean her education in sensitivity to public opir 
ion—in the nature of society’s approvals and disapproval 
and in the manner in which those approvals and disapprova 7 
are expressed. It is to be remembered that the family is not 
a single relationship, but a field of relations corresponding” 
to its network of sentiments. There is the relation between” 
the parents, between parents and children, among the childrer 
themselves, to all of which the advent of grandchildren will 
add a new set. Any one member of a family may be thoug nt a4 
of in several relations, each involving its appropriate senti 
ment. ‘The father is provider, protector, mirror of public 
opinion to his children; the mother is housekeeper and priest- 
ess of the home; the Aildzeh are family pets, future bread- 
winners, budding citizens, etc. By exemplifying all these” 
roles the persons in a family sustain between them the dis-— 
tinctive sentiments in the family field; and, since these senti- 
ments are motivating forces for all concerned, it is reason=) 
able to expect that in a family where a daughter has been” 
unchaste something impaired or abortive will be found among 
the family relationships. "Whatever in the data in the 
shall appear to affect the functioning of sentiments that sway 
the girl’s social thinking will be a clue of the scientific sort 
which it is hoped will be ‘recognized in future special work. 
Observation, that is, will aim to identify clue-aspects in the 
state of the girl’s self-family relations. 
All three of the unmarried mothers here considered we 
healthy girls; two of them were normal in intelligence, while 
one was perhaps slightly subnormal. The fathers of all three 
were of the grade of small proprietors. One of them owned” 
his own fishing-craft, the other two their farms. All three 
were industrially stable and all the families had lived a num- 
ber of years in detached houses. The neighborhoods in which 4 
they lived might be described as being one rural, one semi-— 
rural (within city limits but in farming country) and one 
outskirt, (in a part of the city just beyond the more thickly 
aeriteted centre). In all three instances both mother and ~ 
child ended by becoming happily assimilated into the com= 
munity. At this point the resemblances that concern our 
study end. In their family relations the three daughters had 
three distinct types of handicap that were contributory to 
their social lapse. 
In the first family the relevant facts were as follows: The 
father, although a sober man, was habitually ugly and abusive 
at home, giving way to a violent temper and beating the 
children. They were much afraid of him, as was also his 
wife. For example, when the latter learned "of her daughter’s 
pregnancy, she appeared indifferent except to the possibility — 
of her husband’s finding it out. Overworked, with numerous 
children, the wife kept an untidy home, and made no attempt 
to cope with her husband or to control her boys and girls. 
The latter quarreled among themselves. The girl in question - 
said that her father was sometimes kind to the others, never 
to her, and that she therefore avoided him at all times. She 
could recall no show of affection from either parent during 
her whole childhood—a fair indication that the parents ee 
no pleasure in their little girl. 
In such a family the father, who should have ccnp 
to his children the social approvals and disapprovals v 
their conduct would meet outside the family group, failed in 


~ 
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io them of the community, 


, prompted not by social sentiments 
Missing on the one hand the intimations of 

ste ing parental concern and on the other the incipient 
of social demurring, the childrén developed no fineness 
f ‘response. ‘They might be described as socially hard of 

cari ig. In this connection it may not be fanciful to point 
ut that when it came to the girl’s love affairs, her sex im- 
es showed themselves with as little subtlety as had her 
t’s anger. Her flirtations might be described as crass. 
lat else could be expected of a young person who had never 
cen initiated into that common social language of quiet 
$, gestures, intonations, through which most persons learn 
9 sense the feelings of others, and to express their own various 
des vt: approval and disapproval? ‘The worker who knows 
girl well speaks of her as being markedly “obtuse to public 
ion.” In the home of a foster mother she would hang 
und listening to conversations that did not concern her, 
d could not seem to comprehend the fact that she was not 
anted. She was entirely untroubled and unashamed at the 


could not seem to grasp the fact that with such a child 
ler standing was different from that of a married woman. 
} The facts in this girl’s family situation disclose two distinct 
spects of the parental-filial web that are important as clues 
ot only to her case but to others in which they are likely to 
scur. They are, first, the secially irrelevant anger and, 
Sorsd, the deficient parental joy. Each of these represents 
pairing of the function of a sentiment which contributes 
right living. 
In the second family the mother, a handsome, vigorous 
man, was probably unfaithful to the father at one period; 
o brothers have been pilferers. They do wrong but they 
apparently rebound; the mother and sister are leading 
mpeachable lives, the brothers seem to be going perfectly 
eht. In their life at home this family enjoy each other. 
fvery Sunday the married daughter, her husband and children 
yme to spend the afternoon with her parents—all of them, 
Jarents, brothers and sisters, sitting together for talk. The 
ther is devoted to her illegitimate grandchild, as is also 
husband ; she gives the best of care to the baby, which 
1 is willing to have taken for her own. 
Tt daughter in question “feil” easily. Although pre- 
ay chaste, and although fully instructed in sex matters 
er mother, her intimacy with the father of her child 
n on slight acquaintance. At no time does there seem 
ave been the least sentiment between them, or even a 
g that could be called strongly personal. Nor had the 
suggested marriage. When asked why she did this thing, 
girl answered that she did it “to please him.” ‘The social 
er who first talked with her said her head seemed filled 
the idea of being the central figure in the marriage 
remony. Neither she nor her family took her situation 
wd. On the contrary, they appeared highly cheerful at the 
of being able to force marriage upon the man. When, 
, it became evident that he would not be a good pro- 
they turned against the marriage. Their one concern 
p the incident concealed from neighbors. 
These facts, together with the \sister’s belated marriage 
d the mother’s probable lapse from fidelity, indicate the 
y’s attitude toward marriage. They apparently looked 
as a supporting male—a good enough notion 
but taken by itself, a notion on the infra- 
ec Their cheerfulness over the prospect of a 
about under what would ordinarily be 
Sot -unpropitious and humiliating conditions suggests 
sraanise bh ae a was a sufficient guarantee 
T Their idea of sex attraction was what Wilfred 
1 immature or disintegrated conception, 
1¢1 affection, nor peepanionahies and 
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© significance because it was- 


pect of bearing a child out of wedlock and for a long. 
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Reeire did not rise to the sentiment of love. As a corre- 
lative to this family lack in sex sentiment was the mother’s 
apparent lack of respect for marriage as an institution. She 
fell short i in her function as priestess of the home. 

In this illustration family life, admirable on the personal 
level, is accompanied by an incncaalized attitude toward 
marriage, which was apparently a factor in the daughter’s 
uncontrol. The two outstanding aspects in her family situ- 
ation were, first, that her mother failed as a steadying symbol 
of wedlock to the girl’s inchoate sex-promptings, and, second, 
that the very congeniality of the whole family group made 
them self-sufficient and inattentive to outside opinion. ‘These 
aspects may be conveniently termed maternal symbol of wed- 
lock and self-sufficient family group. 

oe 

The third family, respectable elderly people, fond of each 
other, not only took the greatest joy in their one daughter 
but gave her religious instruction and all the educational 
opportunities their means’ would allow. The girl was of a 
pliable, affectionate disposition and fully returned their de- 
votion, spending most of her time out of school or working 
hours at home. This she did in spite of being very popular 
among the church people and neighborhood. The community 
contained few young people, and the two or three young 
men in town the girl knew but slightly. When she became 
pregnant the only men whose names were suggested as pos- 
sibly responsible were several familiar acquaintances of the 
parents, in age two or three times that of the girl. Although 
one of these men had paid her considerable attention, the 
mother said he could not possibly be responsible because she 
herself had always been present when he called. The two 
had never been alone. She remarked, when expressing her 
grief over her daughter, that she had hoped no one would 
ever wish to marry the girl because she desired to keep her 
for herself. “The responsible man was married. 

In this case the daughter was apparently thought of as a 
household pet and handmaid, rather than as a person who 
was to assume adult responsibilities. Her social mature was 
sensitized to a quickness of sympathy and readiness in helping 
others that made her everywhere beloved—and then her 
parents wished to limit her in the field of family relationship 
to the filial sentiment alone. The girl’s balked impulses took 
their one opportunity toward widening her range of: senti- 
ments. "The phrase which I suggest as givirig a clue-aspect 
of the sentiment here revealed is affectionate parental mo- 
nopoly. 

In judging the validity of these analyses, the reader will 
bear in mind that these histories were not written nor were 
the facts observed with any intensive study in view. More- 
over, the social vocabulary used by case workers is so far from 
uniform, notably in the use of descriptive adjectives, that in 
spite of careful checking up, I may still have received mis- 
taken impressions. In fact, any advance in the scientific 
standing of case work. is conditioned upon a refining of our 
descriptive vocabulary. It is with this in mind that I have 
attempted to supply such interpretative terms as self-sufficient 
family life, and affectionate parental monopoly, in order to 
identify clue- -aspects for each-relationship. As one case history 
follows another, all analyzed on the same general- plan, these 


Parental Monopoly 


terms will begin to take on an explicitness of meaning ‘which rf 


at present they lack. Meanwhile even the vague terms used 
in the beginning will have the effect of leading workers to 
observe with more discrimination and_to note more alertly 
the significant” indications’ of interplay between endowment 
and milieu. Such improved terms as socially irrelevant anger, 
affectionate parental monopoly, do at least this: 
a worker with a set of expectations as to the Possibilities 


within a case. And she will work with the inspiriting con- 


viction that she is testing her observations by ideas d 
to count in a science of society. 
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% OU don’t need to go uptown for that—you can get it 
Va the 5 and 10.” 

Yes, you probably can get it at the 5 and 10. There 
is coming to be very little that you can’t get there, especially 
since the 5 and 10 in many instanees is becoming the 5, 15 and 
25 cent store, or the 5 to 50 cent store. “The cash payment 
for sales, the abolition of the cost of delivery, the manner of 
displaying goods and facilitating quick service by having the 
same person act as saleswoman, cashier and wrapper, all have 
made possible the astonishing growth of the 5 and 10 cent 
chain stores. When you consider the growing variety of 
staples and novelties which it is possible to sell at a very low 
price, you begin to realize the place of the 5 and 10 cent store 
in the community. Flowers for a hat, a dish pan for the 
kitchen, writing paper for the library, cloves hangers for the 
bedroom, gingham by_the yard, underclothes of various varie- 


“ties, and even ice cream, cake and candy to satisfy the desires 


of the moment can be purchased on one floor, in a short space 
of time, in almost any neighborhood. Small wonder that such 
a shop is preferred to the store where clothes pins, plain pins 
and hair pins all seem to be miles apart, and to require in each 
instance separate waiting and separate sales slips. 

The 5 and 10 cent store satisfies certain desires—it is quick, 
it is cheap, it is full of display and it is practical. On the 
main street of almost every town of any size, the brilliant red 
or orange front of the 5 and 10 stands out in contrast to the 
dull gray of other buildings. Advertising and bargain sales 
are unnecessary. 

Figures show that one 5 and 10 chain has more than 1,100 
stores scattered throughout this country. ‘The net income for 
this chain for 1920 was $9,775,252. In another chain, during 
1920, the common stock earned 26 per cent, and this same 
group in February, 1921, the time when the country was in 
the throes of the general business depression, declared a special 
dividend of 20 per cent on common stock, in addition ‘to its 
regular dividehd. 

There seems, therefore, little question that as a business 
organization, the chain 5 and 10 cent store is here to stay, and 
since 89 per cent of the workers are women, the Division of 
Women in Industry of the New York State Department of 
Labor was anxious to know something about the human or- 
ganization of these stofes. ‘Thus it was that in March of this 
year a study of 70 stores in 17 cities of the state of New York, 
representing 8 chains and 10 stores under independent man- 
agement, was made by this division. Payrolls for a typical 
week were made available and actual wage figures were ob- 
tained in this way for 2,626 employes. This report has been 
published as Bulletin, No. 109, The Employment of Women 
in 5 and 10:Cent Stores, by the New York State Department 
of Labor. 

‘The problems of the organization of the working force in 
a chain store are very different from those in the store which 
is a unit unto itself. In the first place, actual control and 
policy making are divided. Control im many instances is 
transferred from the central executive office to_the district 


executive office and again to the local manager, who finds him- 


self a combination of independent storekeeper and go-between. 
This manager works on a drawing account and receives a per- 
centage of profits on sales at the end of the year. The quality 
of salesmanship which he often demands of his sales force is 
in most instances very low; the goods almost “sell themselves,” 
and if he can get-a girl for $8 why pay $10? ‘The idea of 
increasing his sales and the efficiency of his sales force by pay- 
__ ing adequate wages and giving his sales force responsibility, is 
peeally quite foreign to him. 


Women Workers in the “5 hi IO t 


‘with the earnings of those on a flat wage. Exactly half of | 
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In the matter of hours, the 5 and ro cent store as a ru 
conforms to the policy of the neighborhood, wather than to 
chain policy. Saturday i is the “big day” whether it be summi 
or winter, and, it was found, 49 of the 70 stores were ope 
until nine or ten o’clock on Saturday nights. Only one chai 
manager had arranged a system of shifts so that some of § 
girls could leave earlier on Saturdays. Three of the ind 
pendent managers who kept their stores open every night hz 
arranged shifts satisfactorily in order to comply with the Ne 
York state law limiting the weekly hours of women in me 
cantile establishments to 54. \ 

As a rule, very little overtime was ae Careful mai 
agers arranged their stock-taking during store hours and eve 
the men on whom the responsibility for window dressing fe 
did not have much overtime. During the Christmas seaso 
however, the 5 and 10 cent stores utilize to the limit the fa 
that the law permits unlimited hours for women beween De 
ember 18 and 24. 

Of the women 16 per cent worked 11 hours on Saturda 
and 51 per cent worked 10 hours or more on that day. Th 
lengthening of 1 work day is permissible under the New Yor 
law, providing the other days are shortened so that the ma 
imum number does not exceed 54. In regard to summer clo 
ing, the stores were practically divided between those wh 
shortened working hours during July and August, and tho 
who maintained the same working hours in summer as } 
winter. | 

The tendency of 5 and 10 cent stores has been to go ha 
of the legal maximum for women on the New York statu 
books. The regular working hours of 98 per cent of tl 
‘women was less than 54 hours per week, and practically tw 
thirds of the men’s hours were schieduled under 54. 

‘The 5 and 10 cent store has developed to-a very high dead 
the use of part- -time workers, because of the fact that such 
large proportion of business is done during certain hours, 0 
Saturday and during the month of December. Of the tot: 
number of workers included in the study 28 per cent wei 
part-time workers, and 30 per cent of the women were on 
part-time basis. .A general department store in New Yorl 
claiming to use more part-time workers than any other, hz 
but 10 per cent of its workers on a part-time basis. It woul 
seem safe to assume, therefore, that the 5 and 10 cent stot 
has found it practicable to use almost three times as man 
part-time saleswomen as the ordinary department store. 

The largest part of the report is taken up with an analys 
of wages. The chain stores try to keep their wages at a fixe 
percentage of their sales, and the percentages are establishe 
by the central office. The men have the supervisory jobs fe 
the most part, and receive higher wages, but certainly thei 
wages cannot claim to allow for luxury. Almost one-fifth ¢ 
the men received less than $20 a week; 26 per cent receive 
over $30, as against 3 per cent of the women. ‘Two-thirds ¢ 
the women were at wage rates of less than $15 a week, an 
93 per cent received less than $20 a week. The larger th 
city the higher the wage tended to be, according to the find 


_ings of the investigation. In New York the medium wage fa 


women was approximately $2 higher than in the-second clas 
cities; there was another $2 difference between these secou 
class cities and the cities of the third class. 

The sales people, of course, formed the largest group in th 
study ; 84 per cent of the full-time women workers were sales 
women. Only 70 of the sales force were paid on a commis 
sion basis of any sort, so that their wages were not comparabl 


saleswomen on a flat wage received less than $12.91 a we 


the wor! ers eave: Deen Ns A from the 


decidedly higher. Of these workers 15 per cent re- 
$20 a week or over, whereas only 14 per cent of the 
women had wage rates equally high. 


The sales force was found to be a constantly changing 
us , going from the 5 and 10 to a factory, then back again 
and 10. In New York almost two-thirds of the women 
iiployed had been with their firms less than a year.. One- 
th of the total group of women had been working less than 
nth, and 5 per cent had been working less than a week. 


stances were found in New York and in up-state cities 


anh 1920, for $8 a.week, and in cities of less than 50,000 
| were starting for $6 a week: : 


Ine hundred and forty-three women had a record of ser- 
[tee 5 years or over. Of these, approximately one-third 
Bo eciving $15 a week or less, and 63 per cent were re- 
| Bae less than $20 a week. In New York women with 5 
” service ,were receiving $13 and $14. 
women with 5 years’ service were receiving a wage of 
) a week. These figures were all based on the wage rates 
full-time workers. There were a few overtime and bonus 
yments but they:amounted to so little that they did not 
aterially affect these rates. Deductions due to absence 
OL ght down the actual earnings of approximately one-fourth 
e€ women, so that the wage rates stand as the highest 
ings—the employer’s estimate of full-time worth. 


addition to copying payrolls for a given week, actual 
nual earnings were secured of 66 workers, all of whom had 
ed at least 44 weeks during the year and two-thirds of 
m had worked 49 weeks or over. ‘Thirty per cent of 
ese girls had been with their stores more than 5 years. The 
‘l who had the highest annual earnings, $1,350, had a 
od of service of more than 20 years; 45 per cent of these 
rls had earned less than $600, and 12 per cent had earned 
1an $500. a 
ike many other industries, ite Wages in 5 and Io cent 
es are fixed by haphazard haggling between the buyers and 
of a commodity”; they operate.on what Mrs. Sidney 
has aptly termed “the priciple of no principle’; the 
nining factors resolve themselves into an acceptance of 
local conditions of business—-“what you have to pay to 


e highest merit in some particular line of goods, in the 
the qualities of the goods are to a large extent alike, and 
ility to do business in greater and greater volume be- 
a question of sales promotion and sales organization. 
therefore, essential that the organization, management 
aining of the personnel should be the subject of at least 
ch attention and expert study as the merchandizing poli- 
the business. 


he short period of service of the sales force with its re- 
y ; high labor turnover, the lack of opportunity and pro- 
n among the workers, the wage below subsistence, all 

the fact that the emphasis of management has been 
on the financial solvency of the business, rather than 

n solvency. — he time has come when a funda 
lied if the 5 and 10 cent stores are to maintain an 
place. in the retail world. The ultimate problem 
nore, however, than-a new policy of wage determin- 
olves the recognition of industry as public service, 
0 every man to a just share in that which he 
the Ait of work. _ NELLE Swartz. ~ 
_ Epiru HIttes. 


. Their terms of service tend to be longer and their. 


1 ver 50,000 inhabitants, where girls were starting work in ’ 


In the up-state : 


‘While here and there a store may have the reputation — 
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The Right-H our Day in Belgium 


FYTER long debates, the Belgian parliament has just 
adopted the law fixing an eight-hour day for all industries, 
falling in line with the Washington convention. 

In regard to the promulgation. of this law to the Moniteur, 
the official Belgian newspaper, King Albert addressed to his 
minister of industry (Mr. Wauters, a Socialist) the follow- 
ing letter: 


DEAR MINISTER: 

I have just sanctioned the law concerning the length of a 
day’s work, the fruit of long deliberation by parliament and of 
“an agreement in view of which the chamber and the senate 
have made a praiseworthy effort at conciliation. The eight- 
hour day is then conquered legally. It now remains to con- 
quer it economically. In fact, interior legislative reform does 
not suppress competition in foreign markets. 

As you so justly -said yourself, at the inauguration of the 
House of Loisirs of the workingman at Seraing, “We must 
consider’ that'on our little corner of the earth, which can only 
nourish a third of its inhabitants, the existence of five million 
of us depends on the progress and prosperity of our industries 
and commerce. As you also said, we must, in spite of reduc- 
tion of working hours, in spite of the considerable burden of 
protective organizations for children, old people, adults, in- 
valids, in spite of the enormous needs born of the war, be in 
a position to sell-and to export to foreign countries the products 
of our work in its profitable state. 

Undoubtedly many workers are already aware of the neces- 
sity of intensifying their activity, to lend themselves to the em- 
ployment of more productive operations and to formulas of 
salaries which lead to an increase of returns, But this con- 
viction is not yet generally accepted. A large work of propa- 
ganda and education must be undertaken with a view to in- 
stilling into the minds of all the necessity for the increase of 
the quantity and quality of work furnished during a shorter 
day. 

It is not a question here of competition of interests between 
the employer and wage earner. Whatever the system of division 
of work and of profits, it is possible for a country situated like 
Belgium to export, to traverse the barriers of customs which are 
raised all around it, only if the price of return for its produc- 
tion is covered and the intrinsic-value of its products raised 
higher and higher. 

I have a firm conviction that our valiant working popula- 
tion, so attached to its work, so penetrated with the sense of its 
duties, will know how to do what is required for the general 
good. The chiefs of industry who are at the head of this 
great army of workers have given enough proof of their energy 
and their farsightedness, so that one may be sure that they 
too will not be unequal to their heavy task. 

They will be able to introduce into their enterprises this 
method of organization which will improve the returns of the 
factories and will unite in combatting the universal market, 
always searching for new openings. The effort accomplished 
in common to assure the economic life of the country, will 
cement the social peace which is so imperiously necessary to 
the aftermath of an unprecedented crisis. ALBERT. 


Currents in Industry 


HE unique features of the administration of the child- 
labor laws in Wisconsin are summarized in the foreword 


to Publication No. 85 of the Children’s Bureaa, in part as 
follows: 


First: The State Industrial Commission has control over 
the issuance of employment certificates as well as over the 
inspection of industrial establishments. 

Second: Children between 14 and 17 years of age instead 
of only those between 14 and 16, must have employment cer- 
tificates and are subject to most of the legal restrictions ap- 
plying to certificated children. 

Third: The maintenance by all important cities and towns 
in the state of vocational schools—at which part-time attend- 
ance of all employed children between 14 and 17 years of 
age is compulsory. .. . 

Fourth: The apprenticeship laws constitute an attempt to 
adapt the apprenticeship system to modern industrial condi- 
tions . . . involve, where used, an essential modification of 
working ages not found in other states, 

Fifth: In addition to the usual means of preventing il- 
legal employment, the possibility of a child’s working without 
a permit is reduced to a minimum by a... provision . . . that 
if a child of permit age is injured while working withone 
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a permit or at a prohibited occupation, his BE is liable 
— to treble compensation, of which the insurance carrier can 
assume liability for only one-third. 

Sixth: Under the minimum wage law, which applies to all 
women and minor employes, the industrial commission has 
adopted a wage order which fixes a minimum rate per hour 

- for children between 14 and 16 years of age, and a minimum 
of two cents more for children between 16 and 17 years who 
have at least three months experience in industry. 


THE principal features of reorganization and regulation, un- 
der the new Railways Act of 1921, of British railroads, which, 
until August, were controlled by the government, are outlined 
in ‘the Raber Gazette for September as follows: 


" 1. Railway charges are fixed by a railway rates tribunal 

ee consisting of three members—a lawyer of experience as chair- 

man, a man of experience in commercial affairs and one prac- 

ticed in matters of railroad administration as the other two 

members. When it is deemed necessary in any one case, the 

aS minister of transport may appoint two further members, one 

_ from a general panel, the other from a railway panel, of 36 

and 22 ‘members respectively, nominated by the president of 

* the Board of Trade after consultation with groups representa- 
tive of all factions in the community, 

2. The bill provides for a national and a central wages 
board to be continued at least until January, 1924. During 
this period; all questions of wages, hours, etc., shall, in default 
of agreement, be referred to the central wages board, or on 
appeal to the national wages board. The former is to consist 
of 16 members—8 chosen by the railroad companies, and 8 ap- 
pointed by the railway trades unions—subdivided according to 
crafts. The national wages board is to consist of 12 members 
similarly apportioned, beside four representatives of the users 
of railways to be chosen by constituted groups in the community, 
and a chairman to be nominated by the minister of labor. 

3. Joint councils are to be established by each railroad’ af- 
fected along specified lines and another special committee is 
provided for the purpose of further defining the functions and 
powers of these councils. 


REPORTS of the United States Geological Survey indicate 
: that the production of bituminous coal in 1921 has been about 
26 per cent less than the production during the corresponding 
period of last year.- “Bituminous coal is so largely used for 
industrial purposes that this fall in production may be taken 
as indicating a decline of that magnitude in industrial oper- 
ations,” states a release of the Foreign Press Service. 


THE following statement in a recent release of the Foreign 
Press Servicé raises further doubt as to the validity of the 
claim that the economic condition of the railroads makes wage 
reductions imperative: ~ 
The earnings of the past month have shown a great increase 
which brings them near to the 514 per cent return upon the 


tentative valuation guaranteed by the government when they 
were handed back to private ownership. 


THE change in retail prices of 22 principal food articles in 
the United States from 1913 to 1920—taking as base of 100 
the average prices of 1913—is expressed by the index number 
for 1920 of 203, according to the September number of the 
Monthly Labor Review of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. By June the index had dropped to 144. ‘These 
figures are comparable (although not absolutely parallel) to 
the statistics gathered by the Ministry of Labor in England 
and published in the Labor Gazette for September. Here 
the per cent increase in food prices in England and Wales 
from July, 1914, to September, 1920, is calculated to have 
been 167 per cent; from July, 1914, to September, 1921, 
125 per cent. “The same committee places the per cent in- 
crease in the cost of maintaining unchanged the pre-war 
standard of living of a working-class family over the six-year 
period at 120 per cent. 


~ ACCORDING to the monthly report of Henry D, Sayer, 
industrial commissioner of the state Department of Labor, 
the most pronounced gain in manufacturing activity reported 
$ A 

in New York state since the close of 1919 occurred from Au- 
gust to September this year. In spite of the fact that sub- 
stantial reductions in employment were still reported by a 


Se Bs ~ : nis 
number of factories, the total number of factory 
employed in September was approximately 3% pe p xii 
greater than the number employed in August, as ‘hoe 
the tabulation of 1,550 reports from representative ma 
facturers. “The present tendency, according to the rep 
is in marked contrast to that of last year when acivity a in 
manufacturing world not only failed to show the usual 
vival, but, rather, steadily declined. | 


DEMAND for western trade unionism has been brow 
about through the introduction into China in recent 
of western machinery and methods, according to a repo 
the September Monthly Labor Review, which co ¢ | 
upon an address by John C. Ferguson, educator and politi 
adviser to the president of China. The National 
Union and the Chinese -Returned Laborers’ Union ~ 
mentioned as among the more important of the newer fj 
of labor organizations. Both of these organizations ‘5 
to participate in the strong student movement against Ja 
and both reject all political affiliation. Their aim, it 
stated, is primarily, to secure mutual aid among the worl 
through education. 


{ 


it 
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IN a hearing before the National Conference on Unemp 
ment, the federal government was accused by Luther 
Steward, president of the~ National Federation of Fede 
Employes, of acting, in its capacity as employer, in sudl 
way as to have become a contributing cause to the pres 
unrest, instead of an alleviating agency. The governm 
itself without discrimination,-he asserted, without even 
much as one-day’s notice, has apparently thrown thousan 
of men and women into the ranks of the unemployed, 
spread the psychology of unrest. Said Mr. Stewart: 
Not only have the previous standards of efficiency, such F 
they were, been sacrificed, but the standards of employmen 
conditions which the government enforced upon other em 
‘ployers when it took over supervision of private industrieé 
are being violated by administrative officials who are now b 
ing over-borne by the hysteria for so-called economy. 
the civil expenditures of the government amount to but 
_ per cent of the whole. But in ruthless response to politica 
clamor, which at the same time shielded the political po: 
tions and expensive perquisites which burden the govern 
ment’s overhead costs, thousands of the rank and file en 
ployes were laid off without notice. - 
Mr. Steward asks the government to adopt an efficient, _ 
and intelligent Conlon ant policy that will be above 
considerations or spectacular political effects. In behall 
the association of organized government employes, he ¢ 
that a program be adopted which will include: 
x. Announcement of the ultimate aim of the administratio 
as to size of government establishments and personnel. 
2. Transfer of released employes in preference to new aj 
pointment from new civil service examinations. 
3. Where reductions of force are necessary,’ release of ef 
ficient. employes to be made in order of juniority. 
4. Thirty days’ notice in all cases of release. 


Employers’ Press 


AN example of forward looking shop organization is tl 
recently effected in the Paterson broad silk mills of Sm 
& Kaufmann, Inc. The weavers of these mills have, since 
drawing from the United Textile Workers of which 
were formerly a local, constituted themselves an indeper 
shop organization. Although the weavers have been re; 


~larly dealing with the management through their old sb 


committee, a closer understanding between the two p: 

was considered desirable. At the suggestion of the ai 
ment, a meeting of all weavers was held and an agreem 
for collective bargaining drawn up. “The essential fea’ 

in the words of Louise C. Odencrantz, employment 
ager of the Smith & Kaufmann ribbon mills, “is the 
council with equal representation from the weavers anc 


upon all matters relating 
ditions, and with provision for 
ment can be reached.” The power 


ecling aggrieved by his discharge. may bring the 
ore the Joint Council, providing he has been em- 
1 more than two weeks, for at the end of this period 
automatically become a member of the Smith & Kauf- 
Weavers’ Association. 

5 : 

REASE in the value of farm crops in the United States 
decade from 1909 to 1919 amounted to $9,523,507,724, 
2 per cent, according to an estimate reprinted from the 


large increase in the value of farm products is due in 


in 1919. 
f 28 ? ' 
v 
B “Which-came-first-the-chicken-or-the-egg?” question 
fain been propounded in the form of an article on un- 
ment by John H. Van Deventer in Industrial Man- 
ent for October. Mr. Van Deventer maintains that 
ployment is a cause not a result, of industrial depres- 
Depressions originate in a psychological situation caused 
aur and leading to a cessation of buying. When this fear 
to unemployment and the resulting lack of money where- 
to buy, depression becomes permanent, according to this 
sis. That “‘nine-tenths of the ultimate consumers of all 
roducts are wage earners,” is declared to be a fact of first 


tance that has not been grasped. The article says: 


abor’s great violation of the economic law is its resistance 
ieceptance of the fact that . .. every day spent in idleness 
roducers adds that much more burden to the workingman’s 
etbook—not merely because of money lost for time not paid 
| but because each idle production hour tends to increase the 
of commodities, nine-tenths of which are consumed by this 
purchasing public, the wage earners. 


h 
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ause of “law and order” has once more been espoused 
Merchants’ Association of New York, the executive 
tee of which, at a special meeting, called for purpose 
‘ober 18, passed a resolution denouncing the refusal of 
way employes to obey the decrees of the Railroad 
Board. ‘The association “vigorously asserts the right 
public to the continuous operation- of transportation 
+. . as a public necessity of the highest importance, and 
gainst the assumption by any body of citizens of the 
© suspend this service... .” The association called 
le constituted federal and local authorities, in the event 
e, to take such measures as might have been necessary 
ect life and property, which it believes would have been 
ngered by a cessation of transportation. It pledged its 
to the government “in every proper effort to con- 
uninterrupted operation of the transportation lines.” 
resolution made no mention of past infringements of the 
ses of the Labor Board by the railroad executives. 


Alerchants’ Association of New York has sent a reso- 
mn to Samuel Untermyer as chairman of the Lockwood. 
Mittee requesting that the committee take action in the 
of reducing costs in the building industry in New York 
them to the level of costs in other cities. A year ago 
. Brindell} erstwhile head of the Building Trades 
emanded an increase of one dollar in wages for the 
f his union despite the fact that a two-year wage 
already existed. ‘The increase was, however, granted 
persists, although wage revisions in the building in- 
have proceeded rapidly throughout the country,” ac- 
rreater New York. “Wages,” it continues, “con- 
fi single item in the cost of building, amount- 
50 per cent of the total. Variations in this 
affect the prosperity of the industry.” 
oe ® 


“- 


firing” rests with the management, but any _ 


mth census in a recent issue of Greater New York _ 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York City. 


0 the fact that prices of farm products were unusually \ 


_ A CONNECTICUT CREED 


ELECTED from a list of fifty-four “beliefs” issued by 

the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut in a pam- 
phlet on Industrial Relations and Industrial Management. 
The compilers of these principles have very freely used the 
word “proper” without in any sense defining the degree of 
propriety, consequently it is still difficult to ascertain exact- 
ly where the association stands on many important matters. 
The meaning, however, is exceedingly clear on others. 


We believe in proper constructive legislative regula- 
tion and control. 

We believe in the proper regulation of night work 
for women. 

We believe in the proper regulation of child labor. 

We believe in a proper American standard of living. 

We believe in the open shop. 

We are opposed to the closed shop. 

We are opposed to violence, destructive agitation, 
class wars, revolutionary socialism, lawlessness, dis- 
order. 

We are opposed ‘to boycotts, blacklists, lockouts and 
illegal acts of interference with the personal liberty of 
employer and employe. 

We are opposed to excessive leisure because it pre- 
vents a reasonable measure of productivity and is li- 
able to lead to social evils. 

We believe that the employer must have full discre- 
tion to determine the methods of work and the com- 
petency of industrial workers. 


' The committee is asked to try to further negotiations between 


the Building Trades Council and the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association to show them that it is to their common 
interest to reduce wages and also to abolish certain existing 
rules and practices designed to restrict the output of individual 
workmen. 


IN its annual report the United States Steel Corporation 
shows that the proportion of the country’s. steel and iron 
products manufactured by the corporation as compared with 
the independent companies, has decreased. The Iron Age for 
October 20 states that in 1920 the percentage of pig iron, 
steel ingots and steel castings as well as of finished rolled pro- 
ducts (of which it produced 41.6 per cent of the total national 
output) were the lowest in the history of the corporation. 


? 


“THE size of families is declining in the United States,’’ ac- 
cording to figures quoted from the census of 1920, which 
states that the average number of persons in a family is now 
4.3 as compared with 4.5 in 1910 and 5 in 1880. 


Labor Press 


IGURES just released by the British Cooperative Whole- 

sale Society, based on census returns for the United 
Kingdom, show that out of a total population of 42,767,000 
in England, Scotland and Wales, the cooperative societies are 
supplying the necessities of life for 18,000,000 cooperators. 
The 7'500,000 people in Greater London are served by 250 
large stores with over 3,000 employes. One of the societies 
alone has increased its membership from 27,260 in I9II to 
over 91,000 at the present time. These figures are quoted 
from the All American Cooperative Commission’s Cooperative 
News Service. 


THE same publication reports that farmers’ cooperative 
organizations are forcing the reduction of milk prices for city 
consumers by threatening to deliver milk directly to the con- 
sumer. ‘Fhe Northern Illinois Milk Producers’ Association, 
whose members market cooperatively as high as $700,000 of 
milk weekly, has notified the Chicago milk combine to give 
the people of that city ten-cent milk or they will cut off the 


- 
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supply, organize their own cooperative distributing company 
and furnish the consumers at a fair price themselves,” says 
S this news service. In Spokane, Washington, a cooperative 
association has actually been delivering milk directly to con- 
sumers at ten cents a quart. 


THE Telephone Workers’ Credit Union of Massachusetts 
now has over 5,000 members and assets, after four years of 
operation, that exceed $300,000, according to a report of 
Roy F. Bergengren, executive secretary of the Credit Union 
National Extension Bureau. Credit Unions are cooperative 
organizations with the twofold object of promoting thrift 
-among their members and providing their members with credit 
facilities where needed. “In this method of organization, 
operation and control the credit union is a ‘“‘bank in minia- 
ture,” concerned with the smallest unit of saving and equally 
small questions of credit. The emphasis is upon savings in 
installments at regular intervals, and the credit union depends 
for its success upon creating the habit of saving in its mem- 
bers. ‘The bureau advocates the extension of the enactment 
of credit union laws such as are in existence in Europe and 
Canada and in Massachusetts, North Carolina, New York; 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire in this country, to all of 
the other states of the union. It holds that the promotion of 
thrift, and the extension of credit to wage earners and espe- 
cially to farmers at reasonable rates (the present legal rate 
for money-lending on small loans is 42 per cent) is a national 
“necessity. 


THE ever-recurring question of the need of a labor party 
for independent political action was considered at the late 
convention of the United Mine Workers of America held at 
Indianapolis. ‘The resolution that was passed on the subject 
Pye _ was a combination of the features of a number whose passage 
¥ had been urged. According to the New Majority of Oc- 


fathered by the American Federation of Labor and declared 
for political action Uniting the farmers and labor, and called 
upon Samuel Gompers to call a conference for the purpose 
of uniting labor on that program. Other interesting reso- 
lutions passed by the convention were those officially endorsing 
the Federated Press and the new labor college at Katonah, 
New York. 


oe AT the suggestion of Governor Thomas E. Kilby, a bill to 

oa] enforce the incorporation of trade unions is before the Ala- 
bama state legislature. ‘The purpose of the law which he 
advocates,” according to the October 15 issue of Labor, 
“is to definitely curtail the activities of labor organizations.” 
The enactment of this bill and of its companion, which is 
directed against blacklisting and boycotting in such a com- 
prehensive manner as practically to make striking impossible, 
would indeed seriously restrain labor organizations in many 
of their habitual activities which are generally considered 
legal. 


THIS issue of Labor also reports that the commission sent 
by Secretary Weeks to investigate conditions in the Panama 
Canal Zone has recommended the establishment of the open 
shop on the isthmus, the employment, ‘‘in a substantial pro- 
portion,” of non-union men, andthe non-recognition of unions 
as organizations. ‘The obvious purpose of this recommen- 
dation,” says Labor, 
mittee’s finding. It is stated that the employment of ‘United 
States white citizens’ instead of ‘natives’ is another item of 
expense, and it is recommended that ‘tropical workers’ be 
employed to the fullest extent possible, taking into consider- 
ation that the canal is, to a certain extent, an element of 
national defense and there may be certain positions in which 
aliens ought not to be employed.” ‘In other words,” the 
article continues, “Americans are to ‘be placed on guard’ to 
defend the national interest and in return for their loyalty 


are to be foresee 


tober 15 it. denounced the non-partisan political program , 


‘Ss revealed in other sections of the com- — 


Sompeté with ecuen won all 
positions at such | ‘wages as the governor may decide to 
Through the employment of natives with their lower § 
ards, some of the perquisities that have been grantee 
American workers because of the nature of their emple 
can be removed and considerable economies effected, in 
opinion of the investigators. f ‘| 
IN a recent ruling ie Supreme Court of Colorado ha 
clared that the mining industry is one affected with p 
interest. In so doing it has upheld the industrial commi 
of the state in enforcing the anti-strike law of Colorado, 
annulled the decision of a lower state court, which last 

denied an injunction sought by the state against miner 
threatened to strike. “The weekly news service of the A 
ican Federattion of Labor, October 22 issue, recalls that 
ruling was held ‘‘on the ground that the mining indust 
not affected with the public interest.” k 


ECONOMY, but not “hysterical ecopomy”; wage incr 
for federal employes; pay raises for efficiency; bus 
methods in administration of government departmer 
a higher degree of coordination of different departmer 
these were among the more important and far-reaching f 
of the government service suggested by General, Dawes 0 
Dawes Budget Bureau at a recent meeting of the F et 
Club, an organization consisting of higher government 

visory officials. ] 


THE packers have been charged by the Butcher Worl 
organ of the Amalgamated Butcher Workmen of Ami 
with pleading poverty in an effort to reduce wages, and « 
mous profits in order to sell bonds. The following ace 
of the double policy of Swift and Company, for one, is 1 
from The Seamen’s Journal: q 
When the attorneys representing the meat packers ae 
before Judge Altschuler about three months ago in an € 
to show why the wages of the workers should be reduced, 
claim was made that lower wages rates were necessary to J 
vent the conduct of the packing business at a loss. Since 
time, Swift and Company in an advertising campaign to 
ten-year notes that will bear 7 per cent interest states that 
ing the last eleven years their clear profits amoynted to $x 
537,840 and of this amount $72,099,380 (or more then 48 
cent) has been put back in the business and that the t 
sales increased from $250,000,000 in 1909 to over $1,100,000 
in 1920. % 3 


QUESTIONNAIRES have been sent by the Internat 
Labor Office to the governments which it represents, soli¢ 
proposals as to the methods of adapting to agricultural. 

the Washington legislation regulating conditions of - 
for industrial workers. Reports containing summaries 0 
replies of the governments concerning hours of work 
unemployment among agricultural labor have been publi 
In regard to the former question, the consensus of op 
among the governments was that agricultural condition 
too diverse to permit of any universal legislation on thé’st 
at the present time. A draft recommendation has been 
mulated at the suggestion of the Danish government, 
ever, providing that agricultural organization be encow 
“to determine by collective agreement between employer 
employes in agriculture the maximum number of hours 
worked per annum, and the limits within which the 
average of hours may vary during-the year, regard bein; 
to the peculiar circumstances and conditions obtaining in 
country.’ As regards provision against unemployment 
belief is expressed in the office bulletin that the Washi 
conference on unemployment designed the unemployment 
visions for application in agriculture as well as in in 
and commerce. ‘The office has, however, drawn up a 
recommendation allowing sufficient latitude for the ca 
of agricultural life peculiar in each country. 


"HILE mental tests have been developed to a high 
/ degree and are being widely and increasingly used in 
the solution of the practical problems of the school, 
ie court, and the factory, very little has been done in the 
ion of creating objective tests of social attitudes and in- 
Obviously a person may be highly intelligent, and 
ll be a useless or even a dangerous citizen, while a person 
diocre intelligence may be a valuable citizen because ani- 
by social enthusiasm and altruism. As _ psychological 
e has profited from the development of intelligence tests 
«ial science has need of practicable socialization tests. 
promising start in this direction has been made by the 
a Child Welfare Research Station. The sociological divi- 
m of the station has developed tests which may be used 
either with groups or with individuals, and which can be taken 
by any person who is able to read and write easily. These 
have been given to all the students taking general so- 
ogy in the University of Iowa, to classes in ethics and in 
tial psychology, to selected groups of law students and 
f students preparing for religious work, to a sorority, to a 
community club in a rural district, and to a number of in- 
re ested individuals. A simpler test has been given to all of 
e children in the high school and upper grades in a large 
consolidated rural school and to the high school and eighth 
‘grade pupils in a Catholic parochial school. 
a the returns from these tests certain stra contrasts 
‘appear.” The students preparing for religious work, as would 
Desi ecied, show intense devotion to the church, aid a very 
-degree of religious faith. The relative deavee of cap- 
istic mindedness and of labor mindedness among the law 
students, religious students, sociology students, social workers 
and farmers tested show highly significant differences. Strik- 
g sex contrasts appear in such qualities as sensitiveness to 
al disapproval, conventionality, capitalistic mindedness, 
otion to family, charitability, interest in social justice, and 
ous. faith. Striking contrasts also are evident between 
public and parochial school children, between children of 
1en ‘in various occupations, and between children of different 
es. As the experiment proceeds, such contrasts as these will 
me the foundations for fundamental sociological gener- 
ions. 
e applicability of tests such as fete to the study of social 
is obvious. In connection with divorce, for example, 
tests may be used to determine to what extent incom- 
b ility of Purposes and of interests in life is responsible for 
essful marriage, and to what extent marital disaster is 
‘o the selfishness of one or both parties. In connection 
h political reform, studies made with such tests as these 
used to determine the social qualities associated with 
cal | success, the qualities which go to make up the public- 
1 citizen, and the success of various types of civic educa- 
and Americanization in producing better citizens. In 
ction with the movement for world peace they may be 
to stay the development of international mindedness, 
American history as it is taught in our schools, 
tionship between patriotism and world citizen- 
“study of industrial problems such tests may be 
to the analysis of the social attitudes in employers 
ake them successful or unsuccessful in dealing with 
the attitudes on the part of employes resulting 
‘types of treatment. The psychology of revolu- 
ology of labor solidarity, the social attitudes 
success as a social worker—these and other 
vee as capable of being illuminated 
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Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


A Socialization Test 


The problem of developing altruism in childhood is the one 
of immediate interest to the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion. Several hypotheses suggest themselves as to the factors 
which determine the degree of socialization of the individual. 
Socialization may be, as intelligence is believed by many to be, 
almost purely hereditary. It may, again, be almost entirely 
independent of biological heredity, but may depend upon con- 
scious and unconscious absorption of attitudes and interests in 
the home during pre-school years. Another hypothesis is that 
attitudes during early childhood are not of great importance, 
but that the social interests of the individual are determined 
chiefly by the influences which mould him or her during 
adolescence. Still another theory is that socialization depends 
upon religion; and that genuine conversion is the best means 
to develop social vision.- Ihe purpose of the research station 
is to test out these and other hypotheses—to try to discover 
objectively whether an increase in socialization can best be 
brought about by eugenic methods, by education of parents, 
by socialization of our school curricula, by social vitalization 
of the church, by certain types of recreation, or by other 
means, and at what ages young people are most susceptible to 
niivedce by efforts in this direction. 

Laboratory sciences have progressed by means of the use 
of delicate instruments for measuring weight, light, heat, elec- 
tricity, color, time, and space. A first step in the study of 
socialization must be the development of a means of measuring 
the degrees and qualities of socialization in different indi- 
viduals. Once such a measure has been developed, correla- 
tions may readily be worked out between socialization and 
age, religious attitude, early training, parental socialization, 
economic status, type of education, and other significant fac- 
tors. A socialization test is the first prerequisite. 

In order to determine whether the qualities tested are really 
significant for Social progress, it is essential that a number of 
persons of recognized social vision take the test. By  com- 
paring the scores of such persons with the scores of an un- 
selected group typical of the general population, it will be 
possible to determine to what degree the differences brought 
out by the tests are significant in relation to social progress. 

Horney Hart. 

The University of Iowa. 


A Halfway House for Magdalens 


OT only is the history of Inwood House of New York 
Ng city, formerly known as the New York Magdalen 
House, a: fascinating one, but it also throws into sharp relief 
the change i in attitude which has taken place, by at least one 
organization, toward the group of girls under its care. 

The twentieth annual report of the home, published in 1853, 
gives an outline of its origin and progress up to that time. In 
1828 a Sabbath school was established by a number of women 
in the ‘ ‘female penitentiary.” “Many of the inmates of that 
institution,” states the ‘report, ‘were abandoned females, and 
had been arrested as vagrants or disturbers of the peace. The 
period of their detention—seldom exceeding sixty days—af-_ 
forded a brief space of time to instruct them either in religion 
or morals; consequently on being discharged,*many a wretched _ 
wanderer ‘has returned to her accustomed abode of crime and 
infamy.” 

The first day of January, 1830, the New York Magda 
Society was organized. Its object was “to provide an asylum — 
for females who had deviated from the path of virtue, and if 
were desirous to be restored to a respectable place in rap ‘ 


TEAM PLAY 


R. JIMMIE MERRIWEATHER strolled into the Wel- 
fare Federation Building in Philadelphia. A campaign 
for $4,000,000 and 200,000 contributors the publicity 
said. He wanted to see what such a campaign looked like. 
i He felt skeptical of that sort of thing anyway. It smacked 
of control by big business, of domination by outside inter- 
ests, of the throttling of initiative. 
A beehive of ordered activity met him as he stepped into 
the hall. “Mr. Kingsley, just a moment please,” replied a 
soft-spoken girl at the desk. Typewriters were clicking. 
People were passing in and out. Groups of two’s and three’s 
were in animated discussion. There was lacking, however, 
the chaotic confusion of a political campaign. There was 
evident a precision of machinery which bespoke smooth- 
working levers somewhere out of sight. 
Just then Sherman Kingsley dragged him off. 
- to take you to our own lunch room,” he said. 
Here in a basement room were two tables of median 
length with people gathered about them eating and chat- 
ting. There was chaffing and laughter, at an apt story told 
by Solenberger. 
“Like my old college fraternity,” muttered Jim-to him- 
self, “a kind of jolly comraderie about it all.” 
Here were Joseph K. Hart and Virginia Robinson of the 
Pennsylyania School of Social Service, Jessie Taft of the 
Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia, Katherine Tucker of the 


“I am going 


Visiting Nurse Association breaking bread together. Others 
drifted in. 
“What a spirit of comradeship,” commented Jim. 


“Isn’t 

_ this exceptional?” ; 

“Not a bit,” replied one of the group. 
thing in Philadelphia. 4 


“There is something very unusual and fine about the 
magnitude of it here,” added Kingsley. 

“Have you seen the statement about the federaton which 
Karl de Schweinitz of the S. O. C. has prepared?” someone 
asked Merriweather. “It is.a corking thing. Look it over.” 

Dr. Jim fingered the pamphlet. It was intriguing in its 

' | simplicity and in its lucid statement. “The Welfare Federa- 
| tion of Philadelphia,” he read, “is an association of 120 
a} social agencies, covering every section of the city, repre- 
senting every kind of welfare activity, benefiting every race, 
color, and creed, which have come together in one united 
‘i plan to promote the well-being of the people of Phila- 
delphia.” 

“Well put,” commented Jim, “but who is doing the work?” 
|. “AJL of us,” came back. “Practically all of the work is 
_ being done by volunteers. We have done with talking about 

cooperation but are doing it.” 

“Yes,” laughed Jim, “I have heard of one doing the 
cooing and the other the operating.” 
We’ re doing both,” was the retort. 
“Yes,” chimed in another, “the social workers of Phila- 
delphia are pulling as one team.” 
‘ “All kinds of people,” struck in Kingsley, “business men, 

_ lawyers, doctors, traction folks, insurance people, public 

utilities, everybody in fact are in this thing and working 

to beat the band.” 
f “Well,” drawled Jim, “in theory I have been opposed to 
_ financial federations but this demonstration makes me wish 
to study the whole question further.” PLB: 


“This is no new 


< June, 1831, the first annual report was published and’ on 
_ January of the following year the society became extinct and 
the asylum was soon after abandoned. ‘That same year these 
associations were organized and the Benevolent Society of the 
City of New York was formed. In 1834 a site was purchased 
in the country on which to erect “a permanent asylum” which 
was, to quote again from an old report, “pleasantly located in 
Yorkville, four miles from the city hall on the line of the 
Harlem Railroad.” In 1843 the institution became The Mag- 
en Female Benevolent Society, and in 1853 it moved to a 
e modern and commodious building on wii heh 
Street, east of Fifth Avenue. 
1864 the annual report showed the progressive ees 
ticed by those in charge in the following statement: 
Friends have been raised up, and means provided to extend 


sy mpathy and protection to every suitable applicant for admis- 
_ sion into the asylum. The society has not, as formerly, thrown 


i ; =i ; Bote 
open its’ ae to. decthiaws and “veteran ais vice, but 


attention has been’given to that youthful class of female: 
have either fallen, or are peculiarly exposed to the mischievou: 
designs of the artful seducer, and the contamination-of vicious 
associates. 

From that time there was a constant progress in movif 
away from the more populated areas of the city, in workin 
with the younger and more hopeful girls, and in giving thet 
real educational work as well as training in house work. 

But they were still called “magdalen girls” when they lei 
the institution. ‘To be sure letters came addressed to the) 
“Mac Dillon Home” and once to the “Maggie Dillon Home 
but the term magdalen was constantly applied to the gi 
The board in 1917 decided that the day for embroideri 
scarlet letters—even metaphorically—upon willful, misguide 
girls was passed, and the name was changed by a vote of 
members of the corporation to Inwood House. 3 

In 1915 Inwood adopted a form of limited self government 
by»which much of the responsibility for discipline was share¢ 
by the couricil, a representative body elected by the girls a 
stated periods. One incident I have always believed illustras 
tive of the success of the council in creating public opinion” 
and facilitating the disciplinary problem. Eva J——— waa 
brought to the superintendent’s office for having created ; 
most unwarranted disturbance. After hearingthe facts o 
superintendent decided that it was a matter to lay before th 
council and so stated to Eva. “Oh!” pleaded Eva, “put me 
in a cell—punish me any way you like, but don’t bring me 
before the council. I’m in wrong enough with the girls al 
ready.” : 

In 1917 we came to the conclusion that the most important 
period of a girl’s commitment was that which immediately, 
followed her release upon parole. When a girl in her teens, 
or early twenties, has been shut away from the life of the city 
for eight, nine, ten months, leading what is almost a con 
ventual life, the reaction when she leaves it is apt to be very” 
great. It is at such a time that the results of institutional 
training are most severely tried, especially if the girl is forced) 
into domestic service, which to many girls is an uncongenial’ 
occupation. For such girls who have no homes, or unsuitable 
homes, the living problem is serious. ‘To solve it Inwood 
House established a boarding home with a house mother in 
charge where, for a small sum, girls released upon parole could’ 
have a comfortable place to live with friendly oversight. 

In June, 1920, Inwood ceased to receive commitments and 
on Noyember 1, the building at Dyckman Street was turned 
over to its new owners, the Jewish Memorial Hospital. There 
were only a few girls who had not been paroled or transferred 
to another institution, these were provided for in a temporary 
boarding home. 

The board felt that before adopting any new policy it must 
know what resources were available for the various types of 
girl it wished to help, what organizations, if any, were doin 
a similar work, and to what extent they were filling the need. 7 
As a result of a survey made by Ruth Topping of the Bureau 
of Social- Hygiene it decided to adopt a plan to care for red 


from the courts who are first offenders, or who do not n 
institutional care. These girls will be received as before 
commitment. They will go directly to a reception house or 
clearing house where they will be given careful physical, 
mental, and social study. When this is completed the girl 
who, it is believed, will respond to such treatment will be 
paroled and transferred to one of a series of boarding homes 
where she will live a normal life under wise, careful super- 
vision, with the fact of her parole giving her a moral force: ] 
resisting temptations. 7 

The Inwood boarding homes will give the girls living in 
them sufficient recreation to meet the reasonable longing of 
youth for fun and laughter. They will urge each girl to 
crease her usefulness and to prepare herself for a better p 
tion by taking evening courses at night schools or settlem 
They will exercise a restraining influence on the girls 
although not inherently bad, are so weak as to yield 
to temptation. They will protect the girls from th 


* same time try to give 
which w = ag un ser: ened 
er with asympathy and understanding w! 
ich to counteract the influences which have 
te ‘into ‘difficulties. Instead of subjecting her to 
' discipline i in an institution removed from all contact 
ith com munity life she will be taught to discipline herself 
earning her own living and living her life in a normal 
Mary E. Pappon. 


- Ld eg . 1 
; _ Winning a Community 
*O have a farmer say at the annual budget meeting of 
the county commissioners, “I don’t favor raising the 
a penny except * for Bicial work,” and to have $2,000 
work included in the county budget at the same 
that the school budget was increased to pay the nurse, 
gerhaps the best evidence of the value which the people 
f Prince George county, Md., place on their social service 
ram. Back of this interest, as might be expected, is a 
or of hard work and of slowly growing conviction. 
¥ ince George county is rural; imits population of 43,000; 
: largest units are three places of about 2,500 each. There 
} mot a factory within the county. Washington, immediately 
the west, and Baltimore, forty miles northeast, furnish the 
tages and the disadvantages of big cities. The county 
however, an unusual loeal asset in the University of 
yland. 
cial work began in Prince George county in 1914 when 
we workers from Baltimore were stationed there. The first 
fart in-this kind of program naturally was slow. The workers 
withdrawn in 1916. 
The next beginning was made soon after we entered the 
when the Prince George County Chapter of the Amer- 
n Red Cross was organized and home service work begun, 
h a volunteer secretary. Since June, 1919, the chapter 
| employed a paid worker. In doing this home service 
k. it was found that the facilities which had been developed 
handling the problems in soldiers’ families were much 
d in other families in-the county. 
The answering of a simple set of questions sent. to women 
each community showed them that there were places in 
peenty, where the nearést doctor vas thirty miles away; 
t it was not a general custom tm the county to treat babies’ 
Wes at birth; that no license was required for midwives; 
that the problem of feeblemindedness was larger than they 
d_ suspected. “The county commissioners, inclined at first 
social tvork outside their field of interest,,were won 
say ef by good pieces of work in individual families 
nd by the pats of the county’s debts at Washington 
in “the Dien of 1920 there was enough interest in Ee 
prk to justify the Red Cross chapter in “extending” 
fogram to include general family work. Since then indiffer. 
ind hostility have been and are being overcome, as people 
stand ‘social work better. The secretary has discussed 
ram before every organization in every community, 
era exception of some secret societies. The-former 
Be service secretary, now chairman of the home service 
mitte _ has kept i in close touch with the work and has 
: it Ao the people. 
to the extended program, a live Federation of 
s Clubs started. “The home service chairman, a 
asked for a social service committee 
‘The social service committee of the 
; ' the newer county community council now 
s in the Each of the eighteen 
which the county is divided has its own 
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social organization 5 ii 2) communities 


: Many organizations smaller than those mentioned have m 


ANIMAL AID AGENCIES -6 
8% 424104.34 
CHILD PLACING AGENCIES -3 
Me 55% 472,524.82 
CIVIC IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS <5 
26% 480,705.62 
CLUBS AND COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS ~18 | 
46% *4459212 ~ 
DAY NURSERIES -20 
2.6% 80,246.27 
CATIONAL AGENCIES ~13 
94% *294,090.23 
FAMILY RELIEF AGENCIES -34 
14.5% 450,095.46 
NEALTH AND OUTING AGENCIES ~17 
55% VIZ AISAD 
HOMES FOR ADULTS ~37 
109% *341.848.91 
HOMES FOR CHILDREN ~49 
3% *419 877.49 


192.% *G13.294.79 


64% *500,509.80 


PROTECTIVE AND REFORM AGENCIES ~32 
49% *155,078.26 


TOTAL FOR ALL AGENCIES -323 100% °3,.147,341.54 


HOSPITALS AND SANATORIA ~67 


SETTLEMENTS ~22 


Chart showing the amounts of voluntary contrihutions to 
the various groups of social agencies in Philadelphia pre- 
vious to the present campaign of the Welfare Federation. 
Prepared by the Charities and Welfare Bureau of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


members on three of these committees. Each committee meets 
quarterly and there is a quarterly joint meeting. 

The four social service committees supplement one another. 
The Red Cross committee advises on the soldier work; the 
committee from the Federation of Women’s Clubs acts as a f 
case committee on other family work. The grange and the 
county community council committees include men. It was 
these committees that organized the sentiment which led the 
county commissioners to appropriate the amount of the salary } 
of the Red Cross secretary for next year, thus making it 
possible for the Red Cross to cover the expense of the grow- 
ing program. The reports of these committees to their various 
organizations keep them in constant touch with the Red 
Cross plans. : 

Each committee also furnishes volunteer help. When the 
secretary goes into one of the districts to visit a family, she 
takes with her, if possible, the committee member responsible 
for that work in the district. Occasionally, this committee __ 
member makes the visit alone; sometimes other local women ; 
accompany the secretary. ~ 

Six hundred homes in the county were visited by the 
secretary for some reason last year. The judge now refers 
all cases in which children are concerned to her for investiga- 
tion and assigns children to her for probation—a step toward 

a program for meeting the problem of juvenile delinquency. * .: 

The legislative committee of the Federation of Wi 
Clubs is working for a state law which shall require 
licensing of midwives, and another making compulsory prope 
attention to babies’ eyes. The grange has adopted a prog! 
of good roads, agricultural cooperation and social se: 


or given garments and these were in as good condition 2 ; 
those in their own homes, because they were told that “t 


> 
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standards of living of families could not be raised unless the 
things they received were better than those they had known.” 
Seven Sunday school classes sewed on such eee: this 
winter. 

Another evidence of the growing sense of community re- 
sponsibility occurred recently when a citizen, who heard that 
funds for this year were getting low, volunteered to find fifty 
men who would give fifty cents a month until time for the 
roll call. The secretary feels confident that the roll call will 
be generous. 

‘There is more to do in a county like Prince George than 
one secretary and one nurse can cover. “The work of the 
local leaders is helping make the program possible and the 
program is developing local leaders who will make the work 
easier. ELIZABETH ALLING. 

American Red Cross. : 


‘Trends in Social Service 


HE budget of the American Red Cross for the current 

fiscal year totals $19,361,657. This appropriation is more 
than $5,000,000 lower than disbursements during the last 
fiscal year. The annual Red Cross Roll Call will be held 
from Armistice Day until Thanksgiving to raise these funds. 
About $3,669,250 is included in the domestic budget of the 
organization for Red Cross service in behalf of the disabled 
ex-service men and their families. However, this amount 
represents only that allotted from national headquarters and 
does not include the millions spent by chapters for the relief 
of the disabled veteran. Assistance to disabled men and 
women in government hospitals has been allotted $1,790,000, 
an income of more than $500,000 over last year’s budget. 
‘This item covers personal services for the disabled and their 
peculiar requirement supplementing the benefits provided by 
the government. ‘The organization has set aside $543,976 
for disaster relief, almost double last year’s appropriation. 
From a fund of $10,000,000, of which $5,000,000 was con- 


tributed through the European Relief Council campaign and 


$5,000,000 allotted by the Red Cross for child welfare work 


- in Europe, there remains $8,765,108 available of which it is 


estimated that $6,000,000 will be. required for this work 
during the current year. For Red Cross participants in the 
joint effort to relieve famine conditions in Russia, for final 
work in the China famine, for Junior Red Cross and other 


_ overseas activities including the closing of the old general 
_ relief programs in Europe $4,978,000 is made available. 


ESTABLISHMENT of a central bureau for the registra- 


tion of appeals by homeless men for assistance was recom- 


_ mended at a meeting of social workers held recently in New 


York city. This action followed a report made by a com- 
mittee headed by Ray P. Gates of the Joint Application Bu- 
reau of New York city. The bureau, as suggested by this 
committee, will classify all appeals for help, refer them to the 
proper agencies, coordinate existing facilities for such work 


and seek to develop practical methods of handling the problem. 


IN October of last year a council of schools for social service 
was established by royal decree in Belgium. Again in August 
of this year a royal decree was issued regulating the studies 
in these schools. Under the terms of this decree a diploma 


_ of social work is given following a preliminary examination 


‘The 


of a general nature and final, specialized examination. 


__ preliminary examination covers the subjects of public law, civil 
_ law, political and social economy, labor legislation, public and 
_ private welfare agencies, hygiene, care of the sick and children, 


and elements of practical psychology as applied to social lifes 


_ The final examination deals with one of the ‘following lines: 
_ child welfare, for probation officer and child welfare workers; 
charity, for employes of charitable agencies and social investi- 


gators; social center work, management of popular réstau- 


Be 
epechang social eeovaite and. library work! * sudice a 
also prescribed for each of thése lines. Further, every s ha) 
of social service established by a province, municipality or | 
a private person will be subsidized by the state in case th} 
school work required for the preliminary examination 
up at least 300 hours in a period of 6 months, and that ne 
for the final examination 150 hours in 3 months. 


PORTER R. LEE, director of the New York School ¢ 
Social Work, in the October issue of the New York 
Charity Organization Bulletin states that this year’s enra 
ment at the school is an increase-of 25 per cent over thati@ 
last year. “The entering class this year,” says Mr. Lee, “see 
on the whole to present a.more substantial preparation 
professional training and to include a higher average of natiy 
ability. So far as can be judged, this reflects a growing i 
terest in the colleges and elsewhere in the professional. p 
bilities of social work.” Michael D. Davis, contributi 
editor of the Survey, has been added to the staff as dire 
of the department of medical social work, with M. Antoinette 
Cannon as his assistant. 


~ 


/ 
THE California Bete: Board of Charities and Correctia 
has received many inquiries regarding the standing and objects: 
of various charitable institutions and organizations which’ 
appeal to the public for funds. ‘The legislature of 19m 
passed a law that in any county or city and county in th 
state “it shall be unlawful to make any appeal to the publi 
for a charity either by soliciting} donations, or subscriptions, 
or by promoting any bazaar, sale or exhibition, jr by any 
similar means, unless the charity is registered with the county 
board of piiblig welfare.”” When there is no county boa 
of public welfare registration must be made with the bos rd 
of supervisors. - 


POVERTY AMONG TWO MILLION, the report of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities for 1920-1921, is a departur 
from the usual drab, stereotyped report commonly issued 
social organizations. ‘The introduction deals with the progres 
which has been made in charitable effort since the days @ 
the Lady Bountiful type of charity giving. It points out 
that there is a swinging away from the place which relie! 
giving has played in the past and that now it constitutes onl 
a small part of the work of on intelligenlty directed society 
“The word ‘charity,’” it is stated, ‘may give a somewhai 
adequate idea of the bureau’s work in behalf of needy fami 
lies, but it gives no hint of the society’s efforts for the pre 
vention of tuberculosis, for the improvement of housing co! 
ditions, and for the betterment of the inferior courts. Nei 
ther does it suggest the bureau’s program for the education 
of blind women, and the restoration of crippled children’ 
nor does it tell of the day nurseries, the woodyard, the laun- 
dry, and the providing of lunches to children in the schools,’ 


THE campaign for the suppression of venereal diseases i ir 
Massachusetts was inaugurated by the state Department o} 
Public Health in 1915. Howard A. (Streeter, M..D., 1 
charge of the division on venereal diseases of the depar ‘ 
ment, in a recent issue of The Commonwealth outlines thi 
progress of this campaign. There are, according to 
Streeter, eighteen approved clinics in the state for the treat 
ment of venereal diseases. Since September 1, 1919, every 
court in the state has been visited and personal interview 
held with judges, clerks and probation officers to ascertai 
court procedure in cases of sex offenses and to inform off 
cials of the purpose of the campaign. -During 1920, fa 
instance, sixty thousand boys between the ages of fifteen an 
twenty were reached with educational material. Probably 
the most noteworthy result has been the cooperation se red 
from the doctors, druggists and newspapers. ‘ 
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; OF INTERNATIONAL WAR_ 


Lowes Dickinson. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 110 pp. 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 
“By G. P. Gooch. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 127 pp. Price, 
as 1.00 ; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. : 
SONOMIC IMPERIALISM. : 
; Leonard Woolf. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 111 pp. Price, 
1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 
JOTISM AND THE SUPER-STATE 
J. L. Stocks. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 105 pp. Price, 
\$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 
>LOMACY, OLD AND NEW 
yy George Young. Harcourt, Brace.and Co. 105 pp. Price, 


31.00; by mail of the SURVEY, $1.10. 
1ese booklets are the first of the International Relations Series, 
publication of which was undertaken about a year ago by 
Swarthmore Press in England and by Harcourt, Brace and 
pany in this country. It is an exceedingly useful series 
n aftermath of the war and as an introduction to the 
blems of the day. The economist, the historian, the sociologist 
a have to rest a while before starting to work scientifically 
‘the complicated mass of material which we have inherited 
om the troublesome last decade; but the school teacher, the 
jung college student, the social pokes the average reader— 
can hardly afford to wait until the scholastics provide them 
proper deductions as regards the pressing problems of the 
7. The first four volumes mentioned, written by learned 
blicists, will undoubtedly serve the purpose of throwing light 
P the immediate issues that confront us. 
a already live i in an international world, in which a Japanese 
capade in Mongolia adds to the number of unemployed in the 
ited States, and an earthquake in Argentine affects the financial 
bility of Berlin or Paris. Yet our minds are still far from 
international. We still think and feel in national and 
netimes narrowly nationalistic terms. The greatest and the 
pressing task of the day is to infuse into our backward 
nalistic minds some of the progressive international ideas. 
this point of view again the appearance of the International 
ons Series cannot be welcomed too heartily. 
hen we turn to the value of t the material as such; we have 
> to be less enthusiastic. True, Mr. Woolf’s Economic 
alism is a small masterpiece: lucid, sound, scholarly yet 
and popular, it may easily be dizeated and most usefully 
ed by the average mind. Mr. Woolf’s substantial analysis 
at European imperialism has done in Africa and Asia 
to stimulate the development of international consciousness 
conscience too. Mr. Dickinson’s reflections on the causes 
f international war are not only instructive; they introduce us 
0 4 ntw way of thinking—that is, new Pir the young student 
the man in the street, who have thought “or, have been 
to think that war is a law of nature and the sublimest 
n of a great and laudable national mission. War is 
‘creation of man and the outgrowth of his abnormal 
mabe eis normal social order and therefore it can be 
d by its creator. 
“the two other books are hardly happily written. Mr. 
Nationalism, with the exception of a few introductory 
othing but a summary repetition of what can be found 
: every old textbook of modern history.. The school 
and the university student will add neither to their 
nor to their vi vision by having read Nationalism, as 
ok is merely a concise story of the political, diplomatic, 
life of the past century. Very little is said of the ills 
ism, or they stand out too hazily. 
at oad the Super-State, it is a thoughtful repeti- 
e ‘popular argument for governmental regulation of 
airs. It resorts to the idea, more or less popular 
: tional political organization based 
us from apysriabivtic competition and 
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wars. It is the idea brought forward by H. G. Wells; it is 
the old idea of a universal government and perhaps universal 
empire known to us since Dante and Machiavelli. 

~ Grecory ZILBoorRG. 


While the present time is peculiarly fitting for the publication 
of a book on the subject of diplomacy, the present volume by 
George Young is, unfortunately, more restricted in scope than 
its title would imply. There are but three chapters in the book 
and the first two are limited exclusively to a consideration of 
the personnel and machinery of the British Foreign Office.” For 
the student of comparative governments the presentation is ex- 
tremely useful, but for the average reader in America the treat- 
ment, though accurate and even brilliant at times, is on the 
whole technical. 

In chapter three, however, entitled Diplomacy and Peace, Mr. 
Young writes for the democracy of the world, and the world 
would do well to give him heed. He does not mince words in 
his treatment of the “demagogic diplomacy of today, ringing the 
changes of secrecy and sensation.” He is equally severe in his 
arraignment of the diplomacy of the ancien régime, and the real- 
politik of yesterday. ‘Diplomacy is not bribery. Nor is it 
bullying. It is not even bamboozling. It is simply business, 
and democratic diplomacy is nothing more than up-to-date 
business methods applied to politics.” This means, according to 
Mr. Young, supplying goods suitable to the public needs and 
then making the public see they are both sound and suitable. 
It is a matter of honesty and publicity, and they are equally 
important. To obtain them we must have open diplomacy and 
an educated press. Diplomatic methods and content should be 
taught in the universities and emphasis laid upon the philosophical 
and psychological side. For the diplomat of the future must 
possess “the driving power of ideals and the directing power 
of intellectuals.” GraHam H. Sruart. 


WHAT JAPAN THINKS 


By K. K. Kawakami. Macmillan Co. Price, $2.50; by mail 


of the Survey, $2.65. : 
WHAT JAPAN WANTS 
By U. S. Kuno. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Price, $1.00; by 


mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


Mr. Kawakami has assembled twelve important discussions by 
eminent Japanese. ‘They give us a cross-section of the present 
day Japanese mind. They range all the way from pronounced 
anti-occidental and anti-white opinion to broadminded interna- 
tionalism. 

The titles of the articles are themselves highly suggestive: A 
World Unsafe for Democracy; The Monroe Doctrine and the 
League of Nations; Mikadoism; Japan’s Defective Constitu- 
tional Government; Liberalism in Japan; Japan’s Navalism; 
Militarism and Navalisn in America; Harmony between East 
and West; The War’s Effect Upon the Japanese Mind; Illusions 
of the White Race; The White Problem in Asia; The Japanese 
Question in America; Can Japan Be Christianized? An appendix 
deals with the Yap controversy, giving the note of the Japanese 
government to the United States with a number of editorial 
comments. The editor introduces each writer with a brief bio- 
graphical sketch which adds materially to the interest and value 
of the volume. 

Perhaps the most surprising discussion is that by Premier Hara 
on harmony between East and West, in which he declares a 
doctrine of state perfectionism. “Japan,” he says, “can do no 
wrong... . In every fibre, Japan is, internally, a state ruled by 
the principles of freedom and equality; and, externally, a state 
adhering to peace and harmony.” 

Anti-Japanese critics will be surprised to find such frank crit- 
icism of Japan by Japanese as is found in Ozaki’s discussion of 


the defects of the Japanese government, and Professor Yoshino’s 


account of liberalism in Japan. 


Professor Kuno’s volume is a handy book of 150 small pages — 


that can easily be run through in a couple of hours, It states 
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ue 


succinctly in clear, crisp sentences what Japan wants in America, 
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_- government control and management. 
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in the Pacific, in China, in Korea, in Siberia and at home. In 
the closing chapter Professor Kuno says what he thinks Japan 
and other nations should do. No sources are given. The book 
gives fresh evidence that Japanese can write objectively and 
sanely about their own country.~ Sipngey L. GULICK. 


THE WORLD IN REVOLT; A Psychological Study of our Times. 
By Gustave Le Bon. Translated by Bernard Miall. Mac- 
millan Co. 256 pp. Price, $4.00; by mail of the SURVEY, 
$4.15. ° iz a 

In considering the psychical factors that determine national great- 

ness Mr. Le Bon begins by saying that “‘the destiny of the na- 

tions is woven, above all, of the qualities of men’s minds.” In 
his discussion he considers some factors back of the German plan 
for expansion and their methods of carrying on the war. The 
sudden and complete collapse of Germany was a moral and 

‘spiritual collapse rather than a physical one; it was the sudden 

realization of defeat. 

Mr. Le Bon’s discussion of propagation of beliefs and the 
orientation of opinion is possibly the best part of the book. Here 
the difference between belief and knowledge is considered. Belief 
and opinion, he points out, are based on sentiment and are ac- 


cepted as a whole and spread by suggestion and mental con- . 


tagion. Knowledge, on the other hand, is derived from experi- 
mentation and reason. War propaganda is based upon the 
former and generally carries a conviction that one side is all 
right and the other all wrong. The ideas of suggestion and 
contagion were used by the Germans among the Russians in the 
spread of socialistic propaganda and also among the Turks. 
Under the heading, The New Revolutionary Tempest, is con- 
sidered the question of strikes, socialism, bolshevism, and other 
revolutionary tendencies of the day. Here Le Bon is more 
biased and does not use the careful analysis that he does else- 
where, confining himself chiefly to the attack on these tendencies. 
From this-he swings to the exposing of the weaknesses of social- 
ism, especially in,the carrying on of industry. One chief objec- 
tion here is that he draws too many of his illustrations of the 
failure of government industry from war-time experiments in 
He declares that two for- 
midable systems of government—militarism and socialism—are 


threatening modern civilizations with a long return to barbarism. | 


G. S: Dow. 


ENGLAND AND THE NEW ERA 


Py Brougham Villiers. E. P. Dutton & Co. 246 pp. Price 

$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.25. 
Though his sympathies at present are more with the Labor Party 
than with either the Coalition or Mr. Asquith’s remnant of 
independent liberals, Mr. Villiers writes from the standpoit 
and in the tradition of the British liberal radical. He accuses 
both the government and the business man of not at all facing 
the big political and economic issues of the time, and of offering 
no reasoned counter-proposals to any of the serious policies that 
are proposed—including Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s suggestion of 
a capital levy, which is discussed at length. England, he says, 
is now in revolution; it will depend on the statesmanship of her 
leaders whether that-revolution is to proceed along lines pre- 
venting the total collapse of her credit, of her imperial unity 
and of her moral standing among the nations. He shows that 
__ bankruptcy can be avoided only by a system of taxation that will 
make available for the payment of debt the fortunes accumu- 
lated during the war; and among thes he places first the un- 
earned increases in the value of land and other real estate. 
- He is opposed to the formation of a liberal-iabor coalition 
because in his opinion a coalition attitude of mind is always 


shallow, always given to seeking compromises and unreal, tem- 


porary instead of real, permanent solutions of problems. With 
the fear of successful foreign aggression gone, the empire can- 


not be held together by militarism; but by forgiving the debts 


due her from her late allies, by establishing free trade, by lead- 
- ing in world disarmamnt, by placing her finances on a sound 
~ basis—involving an immediate large tax burden on her property 
owners—by adopting a liberal policy towards Egypt, Ireland 
and India, Great Britain has an unusual opportunity to increase 
_ her civilizing influence in the world and. reestablish her empire 
on a lasting foundation of good-will. It is a book well worth 
_ reading over on this side; for the principles which the author 
-enunciates also apply to the solution of America’s growing im- 
perial and financial problems. Beak. 
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LATEST BOOKS 


By J. Arthur Thomson. Henry Holt & Co. 311 pp. Pr 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. , 3 
AMERICAN CATHOLICS IN THE WAR 
‘By Michael Williams. Macmillan Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.75. 
PRODUCING IN LITTLE THEATERS 
By Clarence Stratton. Henry Holt & Co. 258 pp. TIllustr, 
ed. Price, $2.90; by mail of the Survry, $3.05. | 
THE SETTLEMENT OF WAGE DISPUTES q 
By Herbert Feis: Macmillan Co. 289 pp. Price, $2.25; 
mail of the Survey, $2.45. d 4 
THE DEFENCE OF TERRORISM 
By L. Trotsky. Labor Publishing Co., London. 
Price, 3s. 6d.; by mail of tht Survey, $1.15. ot 
THE WINGS OF OPPRESSION — a 
By Leslie Pinckney Hill. Stratford Co. 124 pp. Price, $2,005 
by mail of the Survey, $2.10. : - 
HOME SERVICE IN ACTION a 
By Mary Buell Sayles. New York County Chapter, Amer 
fee Red Cross. 232 pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Sur 
2el5< i 
THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDEMENT : ay 4 
By Charles Taber Stout. Mitchell Kennerley. 216 pp. Pric / 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. | 
HOUSE PROPERTY AND ITS MANAGEMENT - a 
By’ Octavia Hill. Macmillan Co. 96 pp. Price, $1.25; b 
mail of the Survey, $1.35. ; 
A TALE OF A WALLED TOWN : 
By B. 8,266,—Penitentiary. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 
THE PHILIPPINES---PAST AND PRESENT 


467 pp. Price, $2. 
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By Dean C. Worcester. Macmillan Co. 1,024 pp. TIllu 
trated. Price $5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.30. 

THE SEER OF SLABSIDES | 
By Dallas L. Sharp. Houghton Mifflin Co. 71 pp. Price 
$.75;.by mail of the Survey, $.85. 

TIME STUDY AND JOB ANALYSIS 
By William O. Lichtner. Ronald Press Co. 397 pp. 


trated. Price, $6.00; by mail of the Survey, $6.25. 

CAPITAL CONTROL IN NEW YORK oe 
By Donald C. Baldwin. George Banta Publishing Co. 25; 
pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. ie 

THE WONDER WORLD WE LIVE IN 
By Adam Gowans Whyte. Alfred A. Knopf. 281 pp. 
lustrated. Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 

ECONOMICS OF BRITISH INDIA y 
By Jadunath Sarkar. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price, $2.75; by mail of the Survey, $2.90. 

VICTOR HUGO 
By Marie Duclaux. Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMICS 
By O. Fred Boucke. Macmillan Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.40. 

THE RATIONAL GOOD 3 
By L. T. Hobhouse. Henry Holt & Co. 237 pp. Price 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. a 

EVOLUTION,. GENETICS AND EUGENICS 
By Horatio Hackett Newman. University of Chicago Press 
E pp. Illustrated. Price, $3.75; by mail of the SurvEY 

3.95. 

STUDIES IN JEWISH NATIONALISM 
By Leon Simon. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.40; by mail of the Survey, $2.55. 

BRITISH POLICY AND OPINION DURING THE FRA ca 
PRUSSIAN WAR 2 ‘ ; 
By Dora Neill Raymond. Columbia University Studies 
History, Economics and Public Law. Longmans, Gre 
Co. 435 pp. Price, $4.50; by mail of the Su 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


“To THe Epitor: I wish to make reply to Mr. Hoover’s 
fand, by William L. Chenery, in the Survey of October 22. 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment should be 
‘idged in comparison with what other governmental agencies 
‘id or sought to do in the year of depression preceding the con- 
rence, by the possibilities inherent in the present economic and 
political situation, and in comparison with the results of pre- 
ious national conferences composed of representatives of labor 
od capital. is 
‘The first outstanding fact is that no official or agency of the 
rderal government and few state or municipal governments 
ad sought to do anything in a large way to relieve unemploy- 
jent or revive industry before the President’s Conference on 
‘Jnemployment met under Secretary Hoover’s leadership and 
4spiration. Therefore Mr. Chenery’s critical and superficial 
tticle in the Survev—Mr. Hoover’s Hand—amplified by! an 
tticle in the New York Globe, in which Mr. Hoover and the 
onference are blamed for all the things which Mr. Chenery thinks 
“lr. Hoover and the conference might have done but did not, is 
he “unkindest cut of all.” This is the kind of-unkind cut that 
‘ffectively teaches lesser and self-seeking public men to leave 
he solution of such immemorial and universal problems as 
inemployment to drawing room orators and writers of critical 
irticles deploring this and that. Not so with Mr. Hoover. 
Mr. Chenery regards federal unemployment insurance as a 
lecessary measure. A number of the members of the Conference 
mn Unemployment agree with him. The deputy minister of labor 
£ Great Britain a few weeks ago submitted to several hours 
of questioning on British unemployment insurance by a group 
£ which I was a member. Believing in it as the minister does, 
ind confident that it is a_permament British institution, he 
stated that it was impossible of administration without an ef- 
fective and complete employment service. The United States 
jas no such employment service, but only a skeleton federal 
ervice and a few state employment bureaus. ‘The Conference 
jn Unemployment took the necessary first step by recommending 
the building up of the federal Employment Service and by ask- 
ing for a large appropriation for it in the face of an agreed 
policy of federal economy and a general desire for lower tax- 
ation. This evidenced a broad and statesmanlike attitude on 
the part of the large employers present, and a praiseworthy 
willingness to forgive and forget ‘the activities of the former 
United States Employment Service, the conduct of which had 
ar tagonized them and created a political as well as an economic 
ttuation they regarded as undesirable. ‘The readers of the 
URVEY naturally expect from a Survey writer the knowledge 
the fact that an employment service is a necessary foundation 
on which to build unemployment insurance. 

' Assuming, however, that the conference had recommended 
unemployment insurance, what would have been the result? 
Would it have passed Congress? Is it in the platform of any 
pelitical party? To what extent has it been publicly debated? 


nerican Federation of Labor favor it? No. Mr. Chenery 
nself says not. What would a unanimous recommendation 
the conference in favor of unemployment insurance have ac- 
mplished? Only distraction from and public hostility to, the 
ommendations that it did make and is now energetically 
n¢—recommendations which mean that men idle a month 
will be employed this winter. A number of supporters and 
tributors of the SuRvEY were members of the conference 
nd of its economic advisory committee. If any of these agreed 
1 Mr. Chenery’s policy they had every opportunity to pre- 
t it’in either body, but for reasons which seemed good to 
tefrained from doing so. Possibly I may have hit upon 
of their reasons. ; 
us assume that the American people and Congress are con- 
d that unemployment insurance is desirable and necessary, 
share Mr. Chenery’s opinion. In that case how long would 
e to draft a bill on this complex subject? Would it help 
resent depression? Would not even the immediate pas- 
ill, necessarily imperfect and resulting in malad- 
and abuse, discredit unemployment in- 
oe to come? What instances can be cited 
me 3. 


V1! 


tow many persons in the United States favor it? Does the 
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where the federal government has pioneered in such a far- 
reaching field (compare workmen’s compensation insurance) be- 
fore any state had tried it out? The federal government must 
walk before it can run. 

The article is misléading on other subjects. ‘The attitude 
of hostility even toward those who daily conversed with leaders 
of organized labor was characteristic of some of the members 
of the Conference on Unemployment.” Is not this yellow jour- 
nalism? Did the conference adopt any recommendations hostile 
to organized labor? No. Did organized labor bolt as in the 
conference of 1919? I will reply with another piece of yellow 
journalism, this being a helpful story, which might better have 
been chosen. At the conference was a manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative who regarded the American Federation of Labor, 
rather than money, as the root of all evil. Experience with 
dynamite explosions for which labor organizers were convicted 
had contributed to his opinion. After sitting through the con- 
ference and watching the parliamentary, conciliatory, and dig- 
nified bearing of Mr. Gompers he remarked to a group of 
twelve, of which I was one, that he now believed in the essen- 
tial necessity of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Chen- 
ery would be right on one point, however, which he did not 
make, that in this conference, or any other, there would not 
be a unanimous vote in favor of the policies of the American 
Federation of Labor or the Industrial Conference Board, else 
there would be no need for a conference. 

Survey readers have been misled with this sentence: “The 
most acute criticism made of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration was that Herbert Hoover conceived the American food 
problem to be a temporary emergency and when the war was 
over nothing of permament service to the nation was left. This 
was also true of the unemployment conference.” ‘The facts are, 
that after doing first things first, and getting emergency recom- 
mendations and suggestions for local organizations out of the 
way, after pressing for federal road appropriations, which will 
be passed before this reply is printed, after recommending the 
active prosecution of reclamation projects during the winter 
(an appropriation for which is expected to be favorably reported 
in the House Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands any day) 


_ the conference created a standing committee of influential citi- 


‘directed by Mr. Hoover ought to be able in time to throw some — 
light. 4 
Mr. Mallery should know that the Survey and the writer 
of the article against which he protests’ have very_consistently i 
urged the development of an unemployment service as prere-— 


zens, also regional representatives, several active sub-committees, 
one of which includes unemployment insurance in its agenda, 
found a volunteer, unpaid group of executives to correlate re- 


lationships with the new local agencies, and to assist state and_ 


governmental groups in carrying the ‘country safely over the 

winter, etc., etc. ..-. Orto T. MaAttrry. 
Secretary, Public Works Committee, - 
The President's Conference on Unemployment. 


[The article to which Mr. Mallery objects summarized in 
two pages, in the words of the conference, all of the more 
important resolutions and recommendations of the conference. 
This presented with complete objectivity everything that the 
conference did. Mr. Mallery seems to have ignored that fact 
in his comment. He resents the fact that I found the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment something short of the 
best of all. possible conferences. I am sorry. I should like, 
however, to draw attention to one erroneous statement in Mr. 
Mallery’s communication. He says “Mr. Chenery regards 
federal unemployment insurance as a necessary measure.” I 
made no such statement. I have expressed the belief that in- 
surance is essential to provide against unemployment since un- 
employment is a calculable risk and since insurance is the best 
known device for social protection against such risks. To me 
unemployment is a’ phenomenon comparable to industrial acci- 
dents, fire hazards, mishaps at sea and other contingencies for 
which insurance is normally provided. Whether unemployment 
insurance should be administered by the federal government, 


by the states and by separate industries or in other-ways, is, 


however, a matter of policy on which such a conference as that 


ie 


& 
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A remarkable book by a remarkable man.—Chapman Cohen in 
The Freethinker. 


Communiam and Christianiam: 


Analyzed and Contrasted from the Marxian and Darwinian 
Points of View. 
By BisHop Witit1aM Montcomery Brown, D.D. 
; i from the 
BOLD RECOMMENDATIONS: Banish Gods 
Gee and Copitaliets from the Earth, and make the World safe for 
Industrial Communism. : ; 
O i i i t is the 
i dt ou will say: It is more than astounding. i 
Wook eee that we have come across. It comes like a 
‘meteor across the dark sky.—Jack Carney in Truth. 
CONTENTS aS: 5 
ism. Part II, Christianism. Part III, Criticisms. 
OP tcr Oacker, 1920. Seventy-Fifth Thousand now ready, 
Pages 224. 
i y i Christianism. 
If you want something to read, try Communism and 
Sees Woodward in One Big Union Bulletin. 


CLOTH EDITION, DE LUXE, $1.00 


This whole edition of 2,000 copies is a Christmas Gift to 

the Sufferers by Famine in Russia. Every copy sold 

means a whole dollar to them, and much education to 
the buyer. 


) i i ks ever issued 
One of the most startling and revolutionary books. 
ee et its source.—Clio Harper in The Arkansas Gazette. 
f i istic design, very at- 
NEW PAPER EDITION: 25,000 copies, artistic " i 
ee one copy 25 cents; six, $1.00. A thing of beauty paleies 
and of truth inside. A copy of this paper edition would ae aa 
acceptable Christmas present to any representative of Ra raperer hfs 
Socialism or Liberalism. Send $3.00 for twenty-five copies 
Christmas gifts. « 


The Bradford-Brown Educational Co., Inc. 
Publishers 
GALION, OHIO 
No student of present social problems can afford to remain un- 


informed of the brilliant idealism and exceptional material worth of 
this book.—J. G. Schwalm in The Truth Seeker. 
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- quisite to- any rational dealing with unemployment. I 


~Chenery’s opinion” that “employment insurance is desirable “alli 


Friendless, and the baby, age eleven months, in the Foundli 


“—Hurope 
and the Orient” 


LOSE your eyes and try to imagine yourself 
C; sailing down the blue Mediterranean, while here 
in the States everything is frozen and in the grip of 
winter. At the time when the folks at home are walk- 
ing about in snow and slush, think of yourself in a 
comfortable steamer-chair on the deck of the great 
liner ““The Empress of France,” watching the beauti- 
ful shores of the Orient come up out of the sea; and 
under the brilliant sun visiting Algiers, Venice, Rome, 
Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, Cairo and other Egyptian cities, Monte Carlo, 
Paris and the French battlefields, London, Liver- 
pool, etc. \ 


Does it not sound wonderfully attractive? - 


Cannot you plan to join our “Survey” party sailing 
rom New York on February 11th and steaming direct 
for the Canary Islands, our first stop? 


Read the full announcement on the back cover of 
this issue, and if at all interested in becoming one of 
us on this seyenty-four day trip, write \ 


The Cruise Department 


The Survey 


112 E. 19 Street NEW YORK 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. —. s 


however, that on this general matter, Mr. Mallery and # 
writer are not as far apart as the tenor of the latter’s openil 
paragraphs would indicate. He says specifically, “I share 
necessary.” | 
He suggests also that my statement that some of the men}: 
bers of the conference on unemployment were hostile to orgail 
ized labor is yellow journalism. Members of the confereni|! 
were frank in their personal and private statements to me t 
this was the case. If a truthful report of one of the signific 
aspects of the conference is yellow journalism, I am willir 
to accept the imputation. 
The gravamen of my criticism was that the conference wz 
conceived chiefly as an emergency undertaking while as a mat i 
of fact unemployment is a normal expression of modern industtt 
and it varies only in degree. I was not insensitive to the verp 
valuable contribution made by the conference toward deal 
with the emergency aspects of unemployment and I stated ay 
considerable length my appreciation of the very valid servic 
performed. I did not “damn with faint praise” although I 
find it necessary to. discriminate between the things whic 
were done by Mr. Hoover’s conference and the things whi 
were done by other comparable bodies, such, for example, a 
the International Labor Conference held at Washington. | 
regret that one who has done as much for an intelligent tre 
ment of unemployment as has Mr. Mallery in his advyoca 
of a public works program should be angered by the inade 
quacy of my laudation for the work preformed under the aus 
pices of the very distinguished secretary of commerc 
Wiiam L. CHEnrry.] 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN | 


To THE Epiror: A man—let’s say his name is John Jone 
—was sent to the state penitentiary of Alabama. During 
stay there his wife was committed to the Cook County Hosp 
with far advancéd tuberculosis, his eldest boy was taken in | 
a ‘friend, the next three children were put in the Home for th 


Home. In order to find the best permanent disposition for 
children, an officer of a Chicago benevolent agency sent a lettel 
to the warden’s office, asking for information from the prisone 
as to relatives who might be financially able to care for th 
children and recited these facts. ¢ 

The letter was not answered,and a sécond letter was sem 
which elicited this gem of southern racial attitude: ~ ‘ 


I declined to answer your letter of May 3 and felt very much _ 
displeased with-the last one on account of the manner in which 
you addressed and referred to the Negro prisoner here and hi 
wife. It is very grating to the people of the South to allude 
to a Negro as Mr. and Mrs. and in; future should occasion re- 
quire any communication to me, I will thank you very much 
to omit such titles of respect. : 


Aside from the execrable English “a Negro as-Mr. and Mrs. 
—what a fine man personally is the warden! ‘So much is ht 
the creature of his emotions that he salves his wounded prid 
by striking vengefully at the future lives of innocent children. . . 

Here is material for interracial committees of Alabama. Fiv 
small children needing a respectable home, a benevolent agenc 
writing in an effort to get it for them, and the warden refusin 
to answer, merely because the letter called a Negro by a titl 
of respect, “Mr.” This comes from a public official of the Soutl 
There, according to a letter from a friend opposed to the migra 
tion, the Negroes “are more contented, and are needed, a 
more desirable than in a city, especially one as crowded 
Chicago. ; T. Arnotp Hr 


Executive Secretary, 
Chicago Urban League. ~ 


A WORD FOR CARWOMEN 


To THE Epiror: The photographs of railroad men in you 
current number (October 29) are admirable. It is a fine ide 
to let the public see what type of man is doing this importa 
work for them. 

But, if you will allow me, I should like to say a word for € 
women employes of the railroads of whom there were ror 
during the war-time emergency. While it is true t 


2 a. 
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“al , there are het Pibusaiide Fea every-day 
a4 who should not be entirely left out of the photographs. 
sarwomen, for instance, hold one of ‘the most unpleasant 
f railroad operating; namely ote the passenger cars, 
coach and Pullman. 
, the great traveling public, certainly appreciate the com- 
f having clean cars to travel in. But if we realized what 
work it is to get the cars fit for service, we should have-a 
t regard for the work of the women who take care of them 
hould probably not leave them in such filthy condition. Re- 
1g cinders and soot is the least objectionable part of the 
from the cleaner’s point of view. Several railroad com- 
s provide special metal scrapers with which they are re- 
d to loosen and collect the chewing gum from the floor and 
Dineen to mention the raking up of cigar stubs and 
ce cleaning of cuspidors, etc. 
e cleaning women often number a hundred or more at the 
Be seiuale. Their work takes them out of doors, whatever 
yeather may be, often obliging them to walk long distances 
gh the yards in rain or snow. No other class of workers 
a the Women’s Service Section of the Railroad. Administra- 
came in contact with during its brief existence showed a 
ar sense of duty. Many are fine types of older women, 
‘colored and white. Pictures of these workers, whose ex- 


esting addition to your series. PAULINE GOLDMARK. 


; THE BAHAISTS 
) THE Epitor: May I take the liberty of correcting a state- 
‘in a recent issue of the Survey [see the Survey for Oct. 1, 
15]: “Mr. Ledoux is a Bahaist, a member of a Buddhist 
the end of whose religion is a pursuit of nothingness by 
zing individuality with the infinite.” 
am sure you will be glad to be more correctly informed in 
rd, to the Bahai movement for it stands for the things for 
h the Survey is working. . :. The Bahais believe “that man- 
must love mankind, that nmayersal amity must be practiced; 
dead dogmas must be thrown away; that we are at the 
shold of the Era of Independence; that we must forget preju- 
and that universal Jove must become the dominant note of 
Twentieth Century.” 
he Bahai faith is “Trust in God. Be kind to their fellow 
; fill the world with the spirit of love. The spirit of faith 
Bahai is very strong. His trust is in the grace of the Holy 


Bits is not at all a Buddhist sect, but a new religion or 
ion renewed, the spirit of the age, embodied in a great re- 
ds movement which though smali and misunderstood at pres- 
s destined to bring brotherly love into the world and over- 
+zacial, economic and religious prejudice, through the power 
ne Holy Spirit. 
ahais were active in carrying out the Convention for Amity 
een the colored and white races in Washington last May. 
ost have not overstepped my privilege in bringing informa- 
regarding this great movement to your attention. 
4d Sieg, BertHa C. Hype. 


THE mighisike ..« The Bahai Movement was founded 
sixty years ago te: Baha’o’llah when he announced the 
n of a new age when brotherhood and peace should reign 
te world. The twelve basic principles which he laid down 
tered about the “oneness of mankind.” But the principles 
advocated were too universal for the limited minds of his 
oraries and his ae was passed in persecution and im- 
ment. = 
iat the Bahai Biigion | is an all-inclusive movement can best 
roved by the words of Abdul Baha, the present leader: “The 
-evelation is not an organization. The Bahai cause can 
e organized. The Bahai revelation is the spirit of this 
- is the essence of all the highest ideals of the century. 
Bahai cause is an inclusive movement; the teachings of all 
ns and societies are found here. Christians, Jews, Bud- 
Aohammedans, Zoroastrians, Theosophists, Freemasons, 
c., find their highest aims in this cause. Socialists 
ei theories fully developed in this revela- 
Marion ‘B. CarPENTER, 


ce is almost unknown to most of us, would I am sure be an © 


"Book With Purpose 


“The whole world belongs 
to the man who reads.’’ 


IARRY EMERSON FOSDICK’S 
three ‘Everyday Life” books, 
ge] “Meaning of Prayer,” “Mean- 

ing of Faith,” “Meaning of Ser- 
vice,” were written expressly to 
meet a great human need. This 
need in all its variety of expres- 
sion, he has felt and seen with 
rare understanding of human lives. 
Dr. Fosdick writes in clear, brief 
language and is an inspiring reality 
in the lives of hundreds of thou- ; 
sands. These three books make 
a worth-while gift for all occa- 
sions. ‘They come either in a spe- 
cially bound set, with morocco 
ridge, gold stamped, gilt top, silk 
marker, encased in an attractive 
carton for $5.00, postage paid. 
Or, they may be bought singly. in 
the regular art leather cloth of the 
* Everyday Life” Series at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


MEANING OF PRAYER, $1.15 
MEANING OF FAITH, 1.35 
MEANING OF SERVICE, 1.25 


Over 800,000 copies of the “EVERY- 
DAY LIFE’’ books have been sold 
in the last few years. Shall 
we send you our catalog 
with the complete list? 
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. WORKERS WANTED 


RECREATION LEADER to take charge 
of dances, organized clubs, supervise recrea- 
tional work at community center, evening 
work. 4040 SURVEY. 


—————————————— eee 


SEAMSTRESS with knowledge of dress- 
making and institutional experience. Apply 
Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. and Green 
Lane, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HEBREW Orphans Home, 
Penna., wants a girls’ supervisor. Apply in 
own handwriting to Superintendent, 12th 
Street and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penna., 
stating experience, salary demanded, etc. 


Philadelphia, 


s 


RESIDENT SUPERVISOR of girls’ clubs 
wanted immediately at Council Educational 
Alliance, Cleveland, Jewish preferred. Write 
at once to 3754 Woodland Ave. — 


IMMEDIATELY, teacher for high school 
in mining town. $125 per month, comfortable 
living, interesting position. Ruth Walker, 
Y. W. C. A. Sec’y, Eccles, West Va. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


“SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria* 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, Rik 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


‘ 


TEACHERS WANTED 


"TEACHERS wanted for emergency va- 

cancies—public and _ private _ schools, 
colleges and universities—all over the coun- 
try. Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DIRECTORS, Teachers: Two gentlemen 
desire positions in Community House work, 
or in boys’ home. Well experienced in boys’ 
work. Also experienced teachers. 4030 
SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT: Man with institu- 
tion experience is at liberty to accept posi- 


tion as superintendent or business manager — 


of private institution or hospital. 


Splendid 
references. 4034 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE, lady, 35, experienced in in- 
stitutional management and _ housekeeping, 
domestic science training, wants position. 
Best references. 4039 SURVEY. 


POSITION wanted by woman, experienced © 


in handling psychological, psychiatric, neu- 
rological and sociological copy, desires po- 
sition calling for literary ability and tech- 
nical training in editorial work. 4036 SurR- 
VEY. 


TEACHER of printing and musical in- 


structor, band, orchestra, singing; experi- 
enced handling delinquent juveniles, wife 
capable matron, desire situations. 4033 


SURVEY. 


POSITION as executive secretary wanted 
by experienced newspaper, magazine and 
advertising woman familiar with sociological 
and public health work. 4035 SuRVEY. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industria! progress. 


met 


If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industriai 


movements. 


‘If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Survzy, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 
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11-12-21 


Will send $5 0n....eeeeeee ecccececececcsocce (date) 
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Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


—— 


POSITION desired by woman, wii 
practical experience, as cect if 
children, managing housekeeper 6] 
Managing position. 4002 SURVEY. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS send todip 
free copy, America’s leading magazia) 
writers of Photoplays, stories, poems, 
Instructive, helpful. Writer’s Digest 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, 
wanted for publication. Submit 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannib 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPPORTUNITY for one or two p 
who need or want a winter in the c@ 
to use a snug, little farm house two! 
from New York. Comfortable, cony 
inexpensive. Located on a busy 
among companionable people and inte: 
activities... 4041 SURVEY. 


¢ 


WANTED: Issues of The SuRvE 
October 1 and October 8, 1921. Une 
demand has wiped out our stock. D 
ers who do not need their issues fo E 
use will confer a real favor by rett 
them to us for the use of libraries an 
leges. The Survey, 112 E. 19 St, New 


Maple Syrup and Sug 
For Christmas gifts — 
Absolutely Pure 
GEORGE PORTER 
Highland Farm, plstensy New Hamps 


‘ «é 
New and improved bi 
are ready. Simple, 
leaf, easy to handle. ] 
each issue as receivec 
_the end of the volume 
months, we supply 
free. The 26 issue: 
* ~ Survey volume make 
lustrated reference boo 
ful for years. SURVEY 
ers $2.00 postpaid in 
S. Send order 2 ind ¢ 
~ The-Survey, 112 Kast 25,8 treet, , New 


MAKES 
A 
BOOK 


Jt hae 


~ 


cents a line, four weekly inser- 
unchanged throughout the month. 
az / z 

ree om TEACHING SoctaL Science 1” 
HOOLS AND InpustTzIaL CLasses. By 
Weeks, John R. Commons, Frank 
L. W. Wahlstrom, 1711 Estes 
go. Price 20 cents. 


s Amonc THE Nezessxa WINNEBAGO. 
Social Study on an Indian Reserva- 
pages. Maps, charts, illustrations. Dr. 
raret W. Koenig. Published by State His- 

Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. Sent post- 
for 53 cents. 


Pazarysis. A statement in régard to 
poliomyelitis., Prepared by Committee 
Health Problems of Institute of Med- 
Chicago. Visiting Nurse Association, 
fichigan Ave., Chicago. é 


or Opportunities vor Vocational, Epv- 
In and Near PurmapetpuHis. By Jane 
per, Public Education and Child Labor 


inion: Complete free information on re- 
Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 


om wriom Literature sent on request by the 
iio: Immigration League, Box 116, 
c F, New York City. > 

i 


i 
s Catenpsz. A nonsensical school calendar 
h Dr. L.. Emmett Holt says: “This non- 

the best kind of ical sense in 


ee, et by Bowe 
summary report. yor 
’s Committee on Unemployment, now 

int, including all of the essential parts 
i Reprinted from The 


fs in Stexy aup tHe Way Our. The 
in gh i honed and the 
in 
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SURVEY FOR NOVEMBE 
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Good Printing 
THE FORMAT, PAPER, TYPE, ETC., MUST 
BE CHOSEN TO FIT THE SUBJECT, WE 
LAYOUT, PLAN AND PRINT ANYTHING 
FROM A CARD TO AN ANNUAL REPORT 


AND PRINT IT SO THAT IT WILL BE READ 
BY PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


Koenig- Moak Printing Co. 
100 West 21st Street, New York City 
S Telephone Chelsea 8237 


Rete, LILDL 


259 


AVE you ever considered 
the quality of your work 
}| from the standpoint of 
| careful type composi- 
tion? The reputation of 
this house for good printing has 
been established through accuracy 
and attention to the little details. 
Send your catalogues, pamphlets, 
folders, business forms, circulars, etc. 


to us and we will do them right. 


JOTTINGS 


THE program for the Pan American Con- 
ference of Women to be held in Baltimore 
April 20-29, 1922, during the annual con- 
vention of the National League of Women 
Voters, will include a series of round-table 
conferences which will be presided over by 
the following women: Grace Abbott, chief of 


the Children’s Bureau of the federal Depart- 


ment of Labor, who will head the conference 
on child welfare; Mary Anderson, chief of 
the Women’s Bureau of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, the conference on women in 
industry; Dr. ValeriaParker, exectuive secre- 
tary of the federal Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board, the conference on_prevention 
of trafic in women; Mabel M. Willebrandt, 
assistant attorney general of the United 
States, the conference on the civil status of 
women; Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
the conference on the political status of 
women. 


DURING the thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Indiana State Conference of Charities and 
Correction in Muncie, October 22-25, schools 
were dismissed so that teachers could attend 


the session on child welfare and school chil- 


dren see the child welfare exhibit. The 
social problems of the unemployment situa- 
tion as they were met in Gary were dis- 
cussed at one session by Senator Holmes of 
that city. Speakers from other states in- 
cluded Bishop Thomas Nicholson of Chicago, 
Star Cadwallader and Royal Clyde Agne, 
of the Lake Division of the American Red 
Cross; Edna R. Jatho of Philadelphia and 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker, executive secretary 
of the United States Interdepartmental So- 
cial Hygiene Board. Morris M. Feuerlich, 
president of the Indianapolis Children’s Aid 
Association, was elected president of the 
conference for the coming year. 


A CAST of over two hundred volunteer 
Negroes will present The Open Door, a 
Negro pantomine with music, at Carnegie 
Hall on November 22. The pageant, which 
is to be given for the benefit of Atlanta 
University, has been given in various other 
cities in the North and South. It is built 
around old folk songs showing the develop- 
ment of the Negro race from the jungle 
dance and barbaric ritual through slavery 
and oppression to the present day. The 
program will include plantation and Negro 
melodies by a chorus of one hundred voices. 


IN what way, if at all, has your study of 
sociology ‘affected your life as a social 
worker is the question which Thomas D. 
Eliot, assistant professor of sociology at 


Northwestern University, is sending to a_ 


list of two hundred social workers through- 


bet = ; ac ; 
“Please mention The Suaver when writing to advertisers. 
r 


out the country. The answers will be stud- 


- ied by Mr. Eliot as a basis for discussion 


of the relations of sociology to social work 
at a round-table conference of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society to be held in Decem- 
ber. 


THE Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has found that a campaign of health educa- 
tion and of health service pays in hard dol- 
lars and cents. The September issue of its 
Statistical Bulletin evaluates the results of 
the efforts of the company to reduce the 
death rate among its policy holders. The 
plan was put into operation in 1910. The 
program has been gradually extended until 
it now includes 13,000,000 men, women and 
children of the wage-earning population who 
are company policy holders. The death rate 
among these people had been reduced more 
than one-fifth at the end of the period of 
1o years. But the added duration of life 
which resulted is even more significant. “At 
the beginning of the campaign,” the bulletin 
states, “white males at the age of 10 could 
expect to live 45.6 additional years. At the 
end of the decade, this expectation was in- 
creased to 49.5 years. This means a clear 
gain of nearly 4 years for every insured 
white male. Thére is no record of a like 
increase in the life space, within so short a 
period, in the literature of public health 
work.” 


THE appointment of Charles Scott, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, as vice-chairman in charge of 
finances of the Central Committee of the 
American Red Cross has been announced. 
Mr. Scott, who is a trustee of Wesleyan 
University and of the Graduate School of 
Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was formerly manager of the Pennsylvania- 
Delaware Division of the Red Cross. He 
has has recently returned from Europe where 
he assisted in the closing of Red Cross gen- 
eral] relief operations. Mr. Scott will serve 
in his new appointment without salary. 


AFTERNOON and evening trips to muni- 
cipal institutions, including the observatory 


art museum, public library, court house and =) 


other places of interest, form part of Cin- 
cinnati’s Americanization program under 


the direction of John Lewin McLeish of the — 


American House. Picnics in the parks and 
classes disguised as “mothers’ sewing cir- 
cles” and “good citizens’ clubs,” as well as 
larger entertainments at which Hungarians 
and Italians, Germans and Serbs, Austrians 
and French rub elbows, all give occa 
to provide a larger knowledge of the En 
lish vocabulary and of American institu 
tions and usages. 


. 
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FIRST CLASS $600 AND UP 


A SURPASSING 

__ ITINERARY 

OF THRILLING 
INTEREST 


Las Palmas. (Ca- 
nary Islands), Ma- 
' deira, Lisbon (Ma- 
drid, Toledo, Cor- 
dova), Cadiz, Sev- 
ille, (Granada and’ 
the Alhambra), Gib- 
raltar, (Tangier), Al- 
giers, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, (Venice, Florence, 
Rome), Naples, Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), 
Athens, Constantinople, the Bospherus and Black 
Sea, Caifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany, (Damas- 
cus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Samaria, Jericho, the 
Jordan and Dead Sea, Desert of Sinai), Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, Heliopolis, (Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, 
Thebes, Philae, Assouan, and the Great Dam, 
First Cataract, Second Cataract, Khartoum), 
Monaco, Monte Carlo, Havre, (Paris and French 
Battlefields, London), Liverpool, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and New York—a positively intoxicating 
program. 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE ~. 


_ IRRESISTIBLE! 


FOR 


AN INCOMPARABLE EUROPE AND ORIENT CRUISE No. 2 of 74 days. 
: (according to size and location of 
stateroom) from New York to New York, sailing Feb. 11, 1922. 


MORE DAYS, MORE COUNTRIES 

THAN ANY OTHER CRUISE. ; 

ROUND TRIP ON THE QUEENLY QUADRUPLE SCREW EXPRESS S. S., 
“EMPRESS OF FRANCE,”—18,481 Gross Tons. 
highest standard of Trans- Atlantic service throughout. 


Travel Club meetings, Concerts, Entertainments, — 


Representing the © 


20 IMPERI AL 
SUITES and Cha 
- bres de Luxe with th 
private baths. 4 
TWO GREA T 3 
PROMENADE 
DECKS, partly 
glass-coclosaea de- 
voted to sumptu ~ 
ous Public Rooms. © 
MANY. DOUBLE 
AND SINGL E 
eR a ROOMS with beds, | 
windows. R 
GYMNASIUM, ELEVATOR, and latest safety 
devices. 


INSPIRING SERVICES AND LECTURES, | 


Deck Sports and Contests, and delightful social life. 

UNEXCELLED CUISINE of the highest Cana. . 
dian-Pacific Standard. ~— 

MUSICAL PROGRAM—Orchestra of Selected 4 
Musicians at Lunches and. Dinners. 

Mostly Steam Tenders for Quick Landings. 3 
Staff of Trained Directors for Shore Trips; two 
Lady Chaperons; Physician, a and Ship _ 
Hospital. l 
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SIXTEEN ANNUAL CLARK CRUISES on such steamers as the Rotterdam, Celtic, Arabic, 
Laconia, etc., insure perfected and satisfactory arrangements. 


Several passengers booked on the “Empress of Scotland” are taking their eighth cruise with us, 
and many are taking their sixth and seventh. | 


Seventy-four days, $600 and up, including the regular shore trips, landings, carriage drives, | 
guides, hotels, first-class railroads, fees, etc. Everything first-class. - 


OUR “SURVEY” PARTY is. being organized by D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D., author of “The Mediter- 
ranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of Glark’s Cruises. 


WRITE AND MAKE RESERVATIONS AT ONCE. 
| 
t 
| 


. 


NOTE—Many applied too late for the “Empress of Scotland” cruise, sailing Feb. 4th, ie 


as the ship was booked up in eight weeks. DON’T DELAY, Buy GET 


EARLY CHOICE OF STATEROOM. 
Write for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. Sent free postpaid. 
Adress Cruise Department, Survey, 112 East 19th St. New York 


———— eee To __________ 
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